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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE boundless confidence which our Responsible States: 
men habitually place in the implacable enemies of England 

would be rather more admirable were. it 
a always their own cheek they turned to the 

smiter. But unfortunately the punishment 
usually falls on other Britons, who may be either killed, 
mutilated, or merely ruined as the consequence of this 
trustfulness, while nothing more serious happens to those 
who were the effective cause of the disaster, by refusing to 
face facts that stared them and everybody else in the face; 
than to cross the floor of the House of Commons from the 
Government to the Opposition Benches. So it has ever 
been. So it will continue to be until proper penalties, are 
imposed on Politicians who have betrayed their trust or 
neglected plain duties, and they realize that they will 
pay in their own persons for whatever calamities they bring 
on their country or on British communities abroad by 
their blindness or ineptitude. Thirteen years ago Great 
Britain, the British Empire, and the Civilized World were 
conducted to the edge of the abyss, largely because fatuous 
Personages in London adopted as their slogans, ‘‘ Trust; the 
German Emperor” and “ Trust the German People,” ata 
time when the Fatherland was manifestly preparing hand 
over fist for war, as was admitted directly the storm burst 
by those who had previously regarded it as a sign of dementia 
“to doubt the good will of a great kindred Christian nation.” 
For the egregious and terrible blundering of 1903-1914 
(accentuated after 1905) we shall pay dearly until the end 
of the century and probably long afterwards. What other 
catastrophes may be in store for us meanwhile no man can 
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guess. The only certainty is that, like the Bourbons, our pla 
Responsible Statesmen have learnt nothing and forgotten | ba: 
nothing. The stupendous lessons of the Great War have | of 
made no more impression on their minds than water on a] Bri 
duck’s back. We make this observation in no Party sense, | vie 
For painful as it is to say so, thereis no appreciable difference | gti 
in the mentality and outlook of those who pass for being | Ch 
** Conservative ” and those who call themselves “‘ Liberals.” | of 
The Mandarin of every persuasion has a truly marvellous | He 
faculty for getting hold of the wrong end of the stick, and] nu 
sticking to it in sheer pig-headed perversity. To do so} pr 
becomes to him a matter of amour-propre. an 


A GOVERNMENT eking out a: precarious existence on anf th 
exiguous Parliamentary majority can excuse themselves }| ag 
Tress for playing up to the Opposition, but in the to 
Canton !” case of a Ministry commanding overwhelming ] tia 

majorities in both Lords and Commons there | ea; 
is no shade of a shadow of justification for doing so. All] ou 
the less in the case of a Government whose Party pride | br 
themselves on their patriotism, when confronting an un- 


patriotic Opposition, one of whose wings is the avowed } T: 
confederate of Moscow, doubtless receiving its orders § or 
and probably more substantial things from Soviet Russia. § 

Such an Opposition will necessarily encourage any Govern- I 
ment to play the game of the enemies of England, but it is § gr 
monstrous of Ministers to listen to them, to frame their § wi 
policy in accordance with Socialist and Radical wishes. § th 
That is, however, what was done on the Chinese Question § It 
by the Foreign Minister with the approval, or at any rate § to 
the acquiescence, of a “‘ Conservative’”’ Cabinet who seem § ge 
to have adopted as their slogan “ Trust Canton,” which was § ac 
frequently expressed as “‘ Trust Eugene Chen””—Eugene Chen § or 
being the alias of a renegade West Indian British subject (a § by 
disciple of de Valera), who aspires to become the de Valera of § ju 
the Far East. This man’s alter ego in ‘‘the Cantonese Govern- § so 
ment ”’ is an infamous Russian scallywag, one Jacob Borodin, § re 
a gaolbird from Glasgow. Amid the enthusiastic plaudits § it 


of two Oppositions His Majesty’s Ministers proceeded to 
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place all the British eggs they could collect in the Cantonese 
basket, and actually regarded such folly as the hallmark 
of Higher Statesmanship because demonstrating that the 
British Government was able “‘ to take a longer and a broader 
view of the Chinese problem” than those pusillanimous 
stick-in-the-mud foreigners who boggled over ‘“ Trusting 
Chen ” and hesitated “‘to go nap” on Jacob. The acid test 
of this Y.M.C.A. Statecraft was provided by the so-called 
Hankow Agreement (discussed in an article elsewhere in this 
number—‘“* Too much Burgomaster’’) which was solemnly 
presented to the House of Commons as a subject of pride 
and a matter of congratulation! We refuse to believe 
that Sir Austen Chamberlain wilfully misled Parliament and 
the Public—he must have been completely in the dark both 
as to the course and results of “ negotiations,” which seem 
to have consisted in Eugene Chen kicking the British nego- 
tiator round the Hankow Concession, just as a few weeks 
earlier Chen’s organized mob had kicked British nationals 
out of the Concession, and bombarded British Marines with 
brickbats and saliva. 


TuE terms of this ‘‘ Hankow Agreement ”’ were, by accident 
or design, withheld from the House of Commons. They 
« Hankow ” would have taken the edge off Parliamentary 

enthusiasm. They have only leaked out 
gradually. To say that they have created consternation 
would but faintly convey the sentiments aroused throughout 
the Far East and at home. ‘‘ Agreement” is a misnomer. 
It was a complete capitulation to Canton, only comparable 
to the abject surrender to Sinn Fein in 1921, in which 
several important Members of the present Cabinet were 
actively involved. As the strictures of the National Review 
on Defeatest Statesmanship may be suspect as inspired 
by prejudice, we prefer to take the verdict of those whose 
judgment of the proceedings of Downing Street cannot be 
so discounted. The Daily Telegraph is conspicuous for its 
reluctance to censure the powers-that-be, for whose doings 
it is ingenious in inventing excuses. But the Chinese 
Policy, as embodied in “The Hankow Agreement,” fairly 
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“gets its goat.” A leading article in the Daily Telegraph 
of March 24th observes : 


The mistake made at Hankow was in opening up immediate negotiations 
with the Cantonese after the Settlement had been evacuated, instead of waiting 
until calm had been restored. That error should not be repeated at Shanghai, 
where it is impossible to contemplate such a complete surrender to the revolution. 
ary forces as is contained in the Hankow Agreement. All the available evidence 
suggests that that Agreement is completely worthless as a guarantee of security 
and fair treatment for British nationals. 


It is worse than worthless. It officially registers the ruin 
of the British Concession and its inhabitants whose only 
crime was to regard their Treaty rights as something more 
than “scraps of paper,” and themselves as subjects of a 
Power that shared that view. Imagine the feelings of 
Shanghai on being threatened with like “ negotiations” 
and a similar Agreement with the unspeakable Chen, 
Such was, however, the programme contemplated by the 
Foreign Office judging by the appalling statement made in 
its name in the House of Lords on March 23rd, which 
we quote textually from the Official Report : 

The British Government then took more active steps on their own behalf, 
and on January 27th this year they addressed specific proposals to both Peking 
and Hankow, with the object of making an arrangement of the various 
questions outstanding both with Peking and Hankow. That declaration of 
policy and these offers were productive of some result, for at Hankow an 
arrangement was come to. The terms are still open for Mr. Chen, to whom 
this was addressed, to make an arrangement of a similar kind at Shanghai, 
and we only hope it may have a result. At present the whole of China is 
in such a state of disintegration that I suppose the hands of Mr. Chen are 


very fully occupied. The Government still hope that some arrangement on 
the liberal lines they proposed then may be come to. 


We may be sure that Lord Desborough—a gentleman 
and a sportsman—into whose mouth these words were put 
by the Foreign Office, regards such a prospect with the 
same abhorrence as ourselves. It is symptomatic of the 
moral of Downing Street. On reaching Shanghai it pro- 
voked Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, the Daily Telegraph corrte- 
spondent, to this protest : 

Indignation is universal. It also shows a complete ignorance of the legal 
status of the Settlement, for it is impossible to surrender the Settlement without 
agreement amongst all the signatories to the land regulations on which the 


status of the Settlement is based. Only the Municipality can negotiate for 
changing the existing status after a vote among the ratepayers. 
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After the events of the last three days, and the tragic situation in Nanking 
to-day, citizens of all nations here regard talk of such an agreement as merely 
encouraging the Nationalists to fresh acts of violence, jeopardizing the lives 
of civilians and our soldiers. Six patriotic Englishmen have declared to me 
to-day that if the cable is confirmed they will at once place themselves and their 
families and properties under the protection of another flag. 


Happily it is not within the power of Downing Street 
Defeatists to ““Hankow” Shanghai even if they wished to 
do so. 


THE single bright spot in the Chinese chaos is the presence 
of the British Shanghai Defence Force in Shanghai. On 

L this the orators of the Government expatiate 
ans to the exclusion of every other aspect of 
their unthinking, unseeing Chinese policy and 
programme, because it is the only item that does the Cabinet 
any credit. Here for once the Defeatists were defeated 
under the wholesome pressure of public opinion, and instead 
of taking their cue from their political enemies in Parliament 
—many of whom are the friends of our national enemies— 
for once in a blue moon a Conservative Government heeded 
Conservative and patriotic opinion. By so doing Ministers 
“saved their own bacon.” Where would they be to-day 
had they once more listened to their “trust Canton ” 
advisers and allowed Shanghai to go the way of Hankow and 
Nanking, without so much as an effort to save our 
compatriots from massacre ? We may be sure, judging by 
the rest of their proceedings, that the Canton section of 
the Cabinet did whatever they could to obstruct the decision 
to despatch the Shanghai Defence Force as incompatible 
with the policy of “trusting Chen,” so we unreservedly 
congratulate the Stalwarts on asserting themselves, and as 
they have scored the only success from the point of view of 
practical politics, we cannot help hoping that they will be 
more active and determined than hitherto in keeping their 
end up against their Defeatist colleagues. It is not good 
for Stalwarts to cultivate the habit of “ taking things lying 
down,” as has been their inclination ever since the present 
Cabinet was formed. It has a deplorable effect on the rank 
and file of the Party throughout the constituencies, and if 
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persisted in will simply kill Conservatism as a force in the 


State. It is, moreover, disastrous to British interests 


everywhere for known and trusted Conservatives to be 
associated with the White Flag, which had hitherto been 
regarded overseas as the emblem of Radical and Little 
England Governments in the Mother Country. ‘“‘ Khartoum ” 
and ‘‘Majuba”’ are remembered throughout the British 


Empire as typical of the “‘ Manchester School.” It would, 


indeed, be gloomy if Conservative Statesmanship had nothing 
better to offer than “ Hankow” and “‘ Nanking.” One other 
thing Stalwarts should bear in mind—they make matters 
worse and not better by fulminating against weak policy 
on platforms so long as they acquiesce in it in Council. The 
Stalwarts in the Cabinet (whoever they may be) should go 
in a body to the Prime Minister and say in effect, ‘‘We have 
had two and a half years of this Y.M.C.A. Foreign Policy, 
and cannot stand any more.” 


It is very far from our purpose to suggest that the British 


Government is the only Government to blame for these | 


dire developments in China; the reason its 
“There are 


Others” failure of foresight in the past and complete | 


misjudgment of the Canton Movement loom 
so large to Englishmen is because the British interests at 
stake are incomparably greater than those of any foreign 
nation. Consequently, a British blunder is out of all propor- 
tion to any foreign blunder in its material results. It was 
for this very reason unwise to waste precious years following 
the Washington Conference and to be continually awaiting 
the “co-operation” of Powers who had no thought of, or 
wish for, co-operation. One of many elementary facts 
that British Statesmanship finds it hard to assimilate is 
that our commercial competitors are never over-anxious to 
promote British trade. On the contrary, they believe that 
almost any blow to British trade may be turned to their own 
advantage. This peculiarly applies to the Americans, who 
carry their zeal in their own cause so far as to gloat over 
any disaster to our material interests, and they only wonder 
that we don’t reciprocate this sentiment. They regard 


— as a ee 
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us either as fools or hypocrites when our public men discant, 
as they are liable to do on small provocation, on “ the 
overshadowing common interests that unite the great 
English-speaking Peoples.””» When Mr. Winston Churchill 
and others, whose only contact with the United States. is 
with “ lunch-and-dinner’”’ Americans, talk this fustian, the 
average American of the Middle West—the man who 
counts—becomes suspicious and inquires, “‘ Who’s he getting 
at ?”? and Washington Politicians are obliged to do something 
in order to show that they have not been “ got at”? by the 
British Macchiavelli. The United States has, indeed, carried 
aloofness so far that sooner than “co-operate” with us 
the Coolidge Administration preferred to endanger every 
American community in China, and is even more responsible 
than our Government for the awful débdcle of Nanking— 
one of the few places in China where American interests 
exceeded ours. As we are not American citizens it is not our 
business to criticize American desertion of American nationals 
—if we were we should tell the super-patriots of the Republi- 


| can Party what we thought of them and of their abject réle 
_ in China, where hundreds and thousands of Americans have 
| been left to shift for themselves under the delusion that, 
_ however much the Chinese “loathed the British,” they 


adored everything American, and America therefore stood 
to gain by the collapse of British prestige and the ruin 
of British Concessions. The British Government at least 
rendered the service to Civilization of sending a Defence Force 
to Shanghai that alone stood between the International 
Settlement and a ghastly massacre, and that may shame 
other Powers out of their cowardly or selfish inertia and 
desire to steal a trade march on us. 


THE position is none too brilliant as we go to press. One 
urgent need is to clear up our relations with the real enemy 

by severing diplomatic relations with Moscow 
bai up—the snd by cancelling the so-called Trade Agree- 

ment. As Soviet Russia and her friends 
in our midst fight like wild cats against “clearing out the 
Reds,”’ the inference is irresistible that Bolshevism stands 
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to lose something and civilization to gain something by, 
regularizing an. intolerable position. Our truckling to 


Moscow has immensely increased the prestige of that fell 
and foul Power, conspicuously in China, and has corre- 
spondingly depressed all moderating forces. It is Borodin’s 
greatest asset in dominating the Cantonese movement, 
as of the latter in crumpling up the so-called War Lords 
of Northern China compared with whom the Duke of Plaza- 
Torro deserved the V.C. Be the causes what they may, 
the Cantonese are now masters of the entire country south 
of the Yangtze, and according to The Times Shanghai 
Correspondent (on March 27th), ‘‘On paper they are in a 
position to challenge the only remaining militarist of im- 
portance (Chung Tso-Lin), and on form they ought to beat 
him and be in Peking when they chose.” Foreign Powers 
will now have to make up what they are pleased to call 
their minds how to meet the demands of Cantonesed China 
manipulated by Moscow. Nor is there any illusion as to 
their scope, viz. that foreigners shall clear out, lock, stock, 
and barrel, unless they consent to live under ‘‘ Hankow” 
conditions with the fate of Nanking perpetually hanging 
over their heads. Zhe Times Correspondent bids us dis- 
card the illusion of any “split” between ‘“‘ Moderates ” 
and ‘‘ Extremists’? in the Kuomintang who have been 
solidified by recent events and are at one in desiring to 
down the foreigner. Another illusion is that there is a 
serious Cantonese army thirsting for glory—nothing of 
the kind. All told it was when he wrote 3,000 strong at 
Shanghai. The effective factor in the movement has been 
mob violence organized by the Political Bureau of Commu- 
nists who have raised the slogan “Take Back the Settle- 
ment,’ which means unloosing the forces that are expelling 
foreigners from every place on the Yangtze. As all foreigners 
are in the same boat, whether they like it or not, and as 
we are “doing our bit” in defending the International 
Settlement, we are entitled to invite other Governments 
to follow our example and make good any deficiencies in 
the defence before it is too late. The fashionable foreign 
notion that ‘‘ only Britons need suffer ’’ from Chinese chaos 
has been exploded. 
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France and Italy have so far declined President Coolidge’s 
invitation to yet another Conference on Naval Disarmament. 
They do not see why the French and Italian 
penta ae ir39 navies should become pawns in the subtle game 
of Washington Politics, the mysteries of which 

are beyond the ken of Europeans. The discussion will 

consequently be confined to the United States, Japan and 

Great Britain. To describe either of the latter Powers as 
enthusiastic in this affair would be to convey a false im- 
pression. The last Washington Conference proved disastrous 
to both nations without bringing any grist to the American 
mill save in so far as it enabled the Administration to 
scrap a huge battle fleet which many experts regarded as so 
ill-designed and ill-constructed as to be unsuited for future 
battle purposes. As these three Powers—the leading naval 
nations—are to envisage Sea Power anew in order to ascertain 
whether any working arrangement can be reached that will 
save their pockets without endangering their security, it 
would seem opportune to reiterate what has been said more 
than once in these pages concerning the stupendous blunder 
that was made at the previous Washington Conference by 
the Coalition Government of evil memory in abrogating 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. This monumental gaffe was 
a direct cause of the lamentable developments in the Far 
East of which none can yet foresee the end, though this 
much is certain, namely that the brunt of the blunder will 
fall on the British Empire. To-day no one in this country 
has a good word to say for that unspeakable folly, and we 
have yet to meet a single person in the flesh who approves 
it. There is considerable speculation as to what, if any- 
thing, can be done to counteract it. Probably for the 
present—with so many men in Downing Street identified 
with that imbecility and with the ingrained reluctance of 
Responsible Statesmen to cry “ Peccavi ”—all we can hope 
for the moment is to prevent the breach in our political 
relations with Japan from damaging the historic friendship 
between two nations who owe much to each other. 


As the National Review is known and read in Tokio as a 
consistent and steadfast upholder of the Alliance, we take 
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this opportunity of saying what we press on any Japanesé 
with whom we are privileged to exchange views that 

, the British public had no art or part in the 
ie Bae abandonment of the Alliance. The subject 
was not discussed in the Press so far as we remember, nor 
mentioned in Parliament. There was certainly no debate 
upon it either in the Lords or the Commons. It was the 
fruit of an intrigue behind the scenes by some person or 
persons unknown, though rumour avers that the moving 
spirit was a certain Peer who had been pitchforked into a 
prominent official position for which he possessed few 
qualifications beyond the gift of knowing which side his 
bread was buttered and of making himself useful to important 
persons. Decorative patronage was added to the enterprise 
of rupturing the Alliance by an eminent statesman who is 
frequently enlisted in affairs that would bring lesser men to 
grief. At one time it was semi-officially sought to hold 
the Australian and New Zealand Governments responsible 
for this misfortune, but whatever may have been their 
attitude before the Great War, they became completely 
converted to the Alliance by the events of 1914-18, which 
convinced them, as they convinced everyone with eyes to see, 
that Lord Lansdowne’s foresight had in the jargon of the 
day made the Pacific “safe for democracy.” So that cock 
won’t fight. The fons et origo mali must be sought elsewhere, 
probably in the snobbish desire to propitiate Washington 
and New York Jingoes by men incapable of sustained 
political reflection or of appreciating the inevitable effect 
of their own actions. No one can indicate any advantage 
that has accrued to the United States by the separation of 
Great Britain and Japan. 


WuoEVER the culprits were, and whatever the reasons by 
which they were animated, there is no room for doubt as 
to its immediate injury to British prestige 
as to British pockets. Instead of the in- 
vulnerable, unchallengeable position which any Ally of 
Japan automatically holds in Far Eastern waters, we 
suddenly found ourselves in a strategic sense en lair. 
Australia, New Zealand, the Federated Malay States, India 


En VAir 
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and the Home Government became conscious of this 
directly the Washington Conference dispersed. Hence the 
demand for the creation cotite que cotte of a first-class Naval 
Base at Singapore which has been a subject of controversy 
ever since. The Japanese, among whom self-respect is a 
religion, were too proud to give any indication of the morti- 
fication they undoubtedly felt at their cavalier treatment 
by the British Government after a twenty years’ Alliance 
that had been mutually beneficial to the signatories and 
on the value of which all political parties in Japan were 
united. But we may be sure they thought the more, and 
for the first time Japanese diplomacy began to smile on 
Moscow, and at one moment it looked as though Berlin, 
Moscow and Tokyo might reach some understanding that 
would neither advantage the civilized world nor promote 
international harmony and good will. Nor were matters 
better when the year after the Washington Conference saw 
the initiation of our Singapore policy. To follow up the 
abandonment of the Alliance by the construction of another 
Base that had not previously been contemplated was calcu- 
lated to arouse animadversion and to add to the embarrass- 
ment of the Japanese Government, which had been left 
politically en air by us, just as we had left ourselves strate- 
gically en lair. We can hardly be surprised that the policy 
of “‘ pleasing the Americans,’’ which was the only explana- 
tion current at the time, should have encouraged Tokyo 
to regard Singapore as a potential American Naval Base. 
And we believe it is mainly, if not exclusively for this reason, 
that it is regarded askance by our former Allies. 


WE do not believe in a war between the United States and 
Japan, for the elementary reason that each of these great 
Neutral Powers is all-powerful in its own sphere and 

therefore incapable of challenging the other 
elsewhere. But there is a lot of wild talk about such a war on 
the Pacific coast and in alarmist circles in Washington. Con- 
ceivably in their colossal ignorance and vanity some group of 
Senators might precipitate a crisis that would force a quarrel 
on Japan, who will certainly never force one on the United 
States. It is always wise to be prepared against contingencies, 
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and therefore there can be no harm, and may be some good, in 
saying that Great Britain has no desire or intention of allowing 
herself to. be drawn into such a war, and if patriotic Britons 
thought there was any risk of the Singapore base being 
handed over to any other Power under any circumstances 
they would assuredly join forces with the Pacifists in 
opposing it. A British base at Singapore can be no possible 
menace either to Japan or to any other nation, but an Anglos 
American Naval Base would bear a vastly different aspect, 
We should, however, have thought that the events of the 
last few years, and especially of the past year, must have 
gone far to satisfy even the most suspicious Japanese that 
there is no Anglo-American policy in the Far East and 
consequently no scope for Anglo-American strategy. The 
Washington Government has consistently gone out of its 
way at every turn since the Washington Conference, even 
at considerable cost to material American interests and to 
the detriment of not a few American citizens, to disclaim 
all association with Great Britain on every Chinese problem— 
so much so that not a few Englishmen hoped that Japanese 
diplomacy might be able to improve the occasion for the good 
of Anglo-Japanese interests, of which the most important 
at the moment is cordial co-operation between the two 
former Allies. Once Japan grasps the fact that Great 
Britain would be ‘‘too proud to fight”’ in the event of an 
American-Japanese war our relations would immeasurably 
improve and an obscure situation be much clearer. 


Tuat the League of Nations is meant for show rather than 
for use is demonstrated to all who wish to see things as they 
really are by each succeeding crisis. More- 
over, the crises are cropping up without any 
‘““by your leave” from Geneva. Unless the 
League looks to it before long it may become a common 
laughing stock. Its method of dealing with grave problems 
is usually to ignore them on one pretext or another with the 
connivance of its chief apostles in most countries. Thus the 
League Council recently met with much pomp and circum- 
stance and remained in session during many days. It was 
attended by the Foreign Ministers of the European Great 


The League 
of Nations 
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Powers—except Signor Mussolini, who evidently regards 
these International picnics as a waste of time from the 
Italian point of view. The Bigwigs separated without so 
much as discussing the open, unabashed world-wide cam- 
paign of Soviet Russia against Civilization of which the dire 
events in China are the most conspicuous manifestation. It 
would be impossible to imagine anything more menacing to 
International Peace than the attitude of Moscow or its 
consequences in various countries, and Peace is, according to 
the Covenant, the peculiar province of the League. But as 
Soviet Russia is not a member we are told that nothing can 
be done; and though China and every civilized Power con- 
cerned in the Chinese convulsion, except the United States, 
are signatories of the Covenant that topic is equally taboo 
because it is ‘‘internal.’’ Nevertheless, our Foreign Minister 
continues to waste precious time at Geneva that might be 
more profitably employed in safeguarding British interests 
under the attack of implacable enemies; while Mugwump 
journals in London continue to consecrate ponderous leading 
articles in glorification of the League of Nations, which is 
palmed off on an innocent public as ‘The hope of the 


world.” 


No sooner had ‘“‘ the hope of the world” adjourned without 
achieving anything beyond registering the revival of pan- 

German ascendancy, than another first-class 
Unconsutted crisis broke out between two important mem- 
bers of the League, neither of whom had thought it worth 
while to intimate their intentions to the Geneva Secretariat, 
which perhaps takes itself more seriously than it is taken else- 
where. They probably realized the impotence of the League 
in any matter of real moment, and now we have appre- 
hensive Leaguers protesting against the suggestion that 
Geneva should be “ dragged into this business.” On the 
merits of the controversy between Italy and Jugo-Slavia we 
don’t propose to embark, and sincerely hope that their 
differences may be adjusted without any necessity of public 
opinion in this country being called upon to investigate and 
pronounce upon an issue on which Englishmen are neces- 
sarily ill-informed and in which British interests are remote. 
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An article elsewhere in this number by Commendatore Luigi 
Villari should serve to warn our readers against forming 
hasty conclusions at the expense of Italy, who, like Great 
Britain, is the studied objective of more than one “ Inter 
national.” Signor Mussolini is not only a man of immense 
strength of character but of perspicuous intelligence, who, as 
a Realist, appreciates as keenly as any living statesman what 
are the actual conditions of Europe and what can and what 
cannot be done. That he has frequently spoken with 
eloquence and vigour concerning the national and natural 
ambitions of Italy to play a part in the world commensurate 
with the vitality and virility of her people is perfectly true, 
But to suggest that he is therefore an International Fire- 
brand is absurd. The Italian Prime Minister has called the 
attention of European Powers to the integrity of Albania as 
a vital Italian interest threatened by the attitude of Jugo- 
Slavia, who, since the death of her veteran statesman, M. 
Pashitch, has been torn with political dissensions and devoid 
of a guiding hand. It may be hoped that Pacifist Statesmen, 
whose handling of British affairs does not encourage the idea 
that they are qualified to play Providence to the rest of the 
world, will possess their souls in patience and restrain any 
inclination to teach other people’s grandmothers to suck 
eggs. We have enough hay on our fork in China. The 
Balkans must look after themselves. 


THESE great affairs have usually a comic side, which in this 
particular case is supplied by the solicitude of Covenanters, 

lest the League of Nations should suffer in 
Ojos s repute either by doing too little or by attempt- 

ing too much. In truth, this blessed body 
has become its own objective. It exists for itself. It must 
take no risks lest it injure itself. The peace of the world 
is a relatively trivial matter as compared with ‘‘ harmony ” 
at Geneva. So much we gather from the attitude of its 
adherents and admirers. The apprehensions aroused in other 
capitals by the relations between Rome and Belgrade which 
have grown steadily worse in recent months are elaborately 
expounded by an expert in a journal devoted to the League 
(March 31st). He tells us that ‘in British official circles 
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acute anxiety is felt regarding the situation thus created in 
South-East Europe,” as “‘ on both sides of the Adriatic the 
national sentiment has been exacerbated almost beyond 
control by rivalries and mutual suspicions.” An “ anti- 
Italian platform” has been created in Jugo-Slavia, “‘ which 
endows the generals in the Belgrade Cabinet and the General 
Staff outside with the real power in the State.” The recent 
Pact of Tirana between Italy and Albania “infuriated the 
Serbian popular as well as military opinion, which is unani- 
mous in the view that by pacific or other means the diplo- 
matic defeat thus inflicted on Serbia by Italy must be 
effaced, and Serbia’s grievance righted.” On the Italian 
side the writer avers “the Albanian ports have become in 
the public eye very much what the ports of the Low Countries 
have long been to British opinion.” They are regarded “ as 
the pistol pointed at the heart of Italy. Hence Italian 
alarm at any move by Serbia, which may appear to indicate 
even an indirect approach in that direction.” In truth, each 
power regards Albania as a territory it cannot afford to allow 
to pass under hostile control, and views with alarm any 
counter-move. ‘ British Ministers and experts,” we are told, 
“had devoted an entire week-end to studying the problem 
from every conceivable angle.” Here it might be supposed 
was a situation expressly created for the purpose of enabling 
the League of Nations once and for all to establish its value. 
By no means. ‘‘ Recourse... to the League... by 
means of an Extraordinary Session of the Council, which 
might appoint a Commission of Experts to proceed to the 
danger zone and report on the actual conditions there,” 
was suggested by “‘some” but apparently turned down by 
‘others’? who feared such a fiasco in that case as might 
jeopardize the existence of the League. This is not any 
effort on our part to decry the League but a supporter’s 
appreciation of its réle: ‘‘ By others, however, it is feared 
that to invoke the intervention of the League at this stage 
might only embitter matters, magnify difficulties which may 
be removed by more discreet methods, and jeopardize the 
League itself, should the Council fail to reach unanimity, 
which is quite conceivable.” 
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In truth the League of Nations is between the! devil and 
the deep sea at any considerable international crisis, and 

we can make allowance for the alarm of its 
Sli iss adherents lest it make an irretrievable blunder, 

The real misfortune was ever to have allowed 
President Wilson to saddle Europe with an institution so 
obviously unworkable that directly the Americans sensed 
its implications they repudiated it and. its author ‘and all 
his works, and dismissed the political party with which he 
was identified for an indefinite period and until they 
renounced this folly. The Democrats have been so zealous 
in discarding their white elephant that within their ranks 
to-day there are few so poor to do it reverence. Meanwhile 
the luckless Allies of the Associated Powers in the Great 
War must carry the baby, which grows heavier every day. 
Now that the Germans have been elected to the Geneva 
Club, that body has become more than ever a hotbed of 
international intrigue. In that game Teutonic diplomacy is 
a past-master, though it occasionally overreaches itself by 
being too clever by half. At the time of writing Germany 
has a great opportunity for the exercise of her talents, and 
is clearly playing for a great stake, of which some of the 
innocents of “Locarno” are unaware, since they have 
persuaded themselves to regard the Germans as “‘ people 
like ourselves’ whose single idea is “‘ to make a success of 
the League of Nations and to live in amity with all their 
neighbours.” As a matter of fact, the Germans are explor- 
ing every avenue with a view to exploiting the Albanian 
crisis in the interests of their old policy of making mischief 
between France and Italy. Unfortunately these Latin 
sisters view one another with that strained affection that 
is occasionally observable in family life and which enables 
outsiders to set the family by the ears. Despite the 
crystalline intelligence and shrewdness characterizing French 
and Italian Statesmanship and Diplomacy, both Paris and 
Rome appear to be blind to the manner in which the 
common enemy is egging them on against one another, or, 
if they do realize, it must be that their feelings are too 
much for them and that they are resolved at all costs to 
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cultivate their mutual rivalries. Herr Stresemann (who is 
far more dangerous than any other German statesman 
because he momentarily poses as “a Moderate”’ and at a 
pinch talks the jargon of “internationalism” that goes 
down in Downing Street) is working overtime to get the 
Italo-Yugo-Slav controversy referred to an extraordinary 
meeting of the Council of the League of Nations to be 
held in Berlin under his chairmanship. On this prospect a 
French commentator has observed: “‘ Rome has already 
broken up the Little Entente. Is Berlin to be allowed to 
break up the Greater as well by driving a final wedge 
between France and Italy?”?* Such are the actualities of 
European Politics. Has our Cabinet any conception of 


them ? 


LET us assume for the sake of argument that the National 
Review is so pro-British as to be incapable of judging 
" German intentions or policy fairly. But no 
ead etc, One would or could accuse the Manchester 

>" Guardian of being either pro-British or anti- 
German. It laboured day in, day out, before the war to 
explain away the menacing naval development across the 
North Sea and derided ‘“‘ the German Danger” as the fig- 
ment of disordered Jingoistic imagination. When the storm 
burst in July-August 1914 the Manchester Guardian worked 
overtime to prevent the Liberal Government from acting, 
even after Belgium had been actually invaded. Since the 
war our contemporary has been as zealous in the German 
Cause as it has been hostile to France, Italy and other 
nations that mortally offended it by fighting on our side in 
the Great War. To the enemies of England everything is 
forgiven—her friends and allies are pursued with implacable 
animosity. That is how “ Internationalism ” is interpreted 
in Cottonopolis. There is no danger of such an ‘organ 
publishing anything unjust to the Fatherland, which enjoys 
the benefit of every doubt. For this very reason the 
Manchester Guardian’s diagnosis of German opinion and 
exposition of German aims should give pause to the British 

* See Daily Telegraph Paris Correspondence, March 21st. 
VOL. LXXXIX 12 
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Foreign Minister and other official optimists who are follow- 
ing in the pre-war footsteps of Lord Haldane, who unwit- 
tingly conducted his colleagues to the edge of the abyss, 
While Sir Austen Chamberlain rolls ‘‘ the spirit of Locarno ” 
as a sweet morsel under the tongue and sincerely regards 
the entry of Germany into the League of Nations as evidence 
of a complete “ change of heart ’’ in Berlin and a presage of 
perpetual peace, the Berlin Correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, living as he does among Realists, is unwittingly 
compelled to shatter the dream of Idealists and Idealogues 
in a couple of articles on ‘‘ Germany’s Foreign Policy ”’ (see 
Manchester Guardian, March 5th and 8th). We venture to 
say that this able analysis of “‘ Locarno Germany” com- 
pletely confirms the unfashionable thesis with which we 
have deafened our readers of late years, namely, that 
Germany is unchanged, unchanging and unchangeable. So 
far from the old Adam having been exorcised by disaster, it 
is as virulent as ever. ‘‘ Be my brother, or I will kill you,” 
was the Kaiser’s attitude towards his neighbours; it is 
equally the attitude to-day of the Hindenburg Republic. 


**LocaRNno”’ Germany is out to destroy the post-war 
settlement embodied in the various Treaties of Peace and 
ppinse ony intends to use the League of Nations for 
Saeco that purpose. That is the plain English of 
it. She designs to retrieve by diplomacy the 
losses of the stricken field, and, according to her well- 
wishers, admirers, and apologists, should diplomacy fail her, 
stronger measures will be employed. In truth the League 
of Nations has elected our old friend the “‘ Mailed Fist” 
among its members. If the British Foreign Office, the 
British Foreign Minister and the British Government do not 
realize this, they are as unworthy of public confidence as 
our pre-war Liberal Government proved to be. If they do 
realize it, they are merely deceiving the country in repre- 
senting the facts to be different from what they know them to 
be. The Berlin Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
—whose recent disclosures of the sinister intrigue between 
a section of the German Government and Soviet Russia 
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should open the eyes of the blindest among us to actuali- 
ties—specified the “supreme aim” of Germany in Foreign 
Affairs (“‘an aim to which even the Locarno agreements 
are subsidiary ’’) as “ Freedom and Equality.” She desires 
in effect to tear up the Treaties that keep her in “‘ bondage ” 
and to be “the absolute equal of other Great Powers.” 
What this means may be gathered from the correspondent’s 
tacit admission that her first object is the repudiation of 
all indebtedness to the Allies; or, as he prefers to put it: 
For example, she is the debtor of the Western Allies, but she is not free to 
pay her debts wholly, partly, or not at all in whatever way she pleases, like 
the victorious indebted Powers. The Dawes Plan was an immense improve- 
ment on previous schemes of payment. There were many reasons why it 
should come, there are reasons why it should stay a little, but there is every 
reason why it should not stay for long. It does not, in principle, differ from 
the Ottoman Public Debt. Its undoubted merits and the sincere faith of its 
promoters that they are “saving Europe” cannot alter the fact that in reality 
it is an instrument for extracting the war tribute imposed upon the vanquished 
by the victors. Fortunately the process of extraction under the Dawes Plan 
is smooth and merciful. Nevertheless it involves infringements of Germany’s 
sovereignty that go beyond even the Treaty of Versailles and are incompatible 
with her national dignity and independence. There can be little doubt that if 
Germany were a great military Power once again she would repudiate the Dawes 
Plan and give the Transfer Committee very brief grace to leave her soil, although 
she might offer to assume a big share of international indebtedness. But this 
share she would be paying of her own free will, in whatever way she pleased, 
and without the “ control” of foreigners. 
As we have bored our readers by emphasizing in season and 
out of season, all that Germany has ever regretted about the 
Great War is that she lost it. While “‘ Locarno ”’ is repre- 
sented to an innocent British Public by equally ingenuous 
British Statesmen as registering Germany’s acknowledg- 
ment of the fait accompli, it is represented to the German 
people by the wily Stresemann as opening the door of 
escape from the consequences of defeat. Just as Germany 
defrauded her Home creditors by manipulating the Printing 
Press, so she proposes to swindle the neighbours she attacked 


and devastated in the name of ‘‘ Locarno.”’ 


Wuar the Fatherland really seeks is ‘“‘ freedom ”’ to resume the 
“frightful adventure”? in its own good time—therefore 
foreign troops must leave the Rhineland, the veto on 
Austro-German Union must be removed, and Germany 
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must be as free as her neighbours to arm. As it is better 
to know where we are than to live in a fool’s paradise 
4) » though Responsible Statesmen are only happy 

Freedom in that abode of bliss—let us be grateful 
to the Berlin Correspondent of our Radical Contemporary 
for letting the cat out of the bag. 


Whatever German Government may come into power, whether of the 
Right, of the Centre, or of the Left, it cannot lose sight of this one supreme 
necessity—the revision of the Treaty of Versailles until freedom and equality 
have been achieved. The fact that the Treaty no longer inflicts direct and 
obvious human suffering (as it once did) is no argument to the contrary. 


Unfortunately for our optimists, German ambitions, as 
interpreted by pro-German Journalists, don’t end with this 
emancipation from “ bondage’’—the right to incorporate 
Austria, to repudiate War Debts, to arm, etc. The Locarno 
policy, which is viewed on this side of the North Sea as 
finally establishing the Millennium, is to the practical Germans 
but a pis aller. This is explained in his second article by 
the Berlin Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, who 
recognizes, as we have always done, that we are dealing 
with Realists who are out for something more tangible than 
effusiveness from Downing Street. 

But it [the Locarno policy] must produce results—the progressive revision 
of the Treaty of Versailles must become progressively visible and tangible; it 
must produce more than a “spirit”’ or an “atmosphere.”’ If not, then every 
German Government, no matter what its political colour, must try other 
methods; and year by year, month by month almost, as Germany gathers 
strength, as old alliances in Europe dissolve and new alliances emerge, her 
opportunities to practise other methods grow. Some of these opportunities 
may present themselves very soon and may be taken even while the ‘‘ Locarno 
policy ” is still being pursued. 

A Government of the Right, we are told, would look towards 
Italy as might “a very realistic Foreign Minister in a 
Government of the Left.” But both Right and Left (i.e. 
Nationalists and Socialists) seem to be agreed in cultivating 
good relations with Moscow, about which the German Tory 
Party are keener than any other politicians. That is some- 
thing for Mr. Winston Churchill and other clever ignora- 
muses in high places in this country to put in their pipes 
and smoke. It is the answer to the fatuous project of a 
common anti-Bolshevist front. While Herr Stresemann is 
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the 
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bamboozling Sir Austen Chamberlain at Geneva—as before 
the war Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg fooled Lord Haldane 
—the German Government is hand-in-glove with Soviet 
Russia and egging on the Moscow camarilla against us all 
over the world—not that the latter need any incentive. 


Ir might be supposed, with everything going Germany’s 
way, and the League of Nations being now her footstool, 
As Th that the German people would be over- 
Were ey flowing with amiability in every direction. 

On the contrary, they remain as virulent as 
ever, though for the moment their hatred is concentrated 
on Poland. This is not the statement of the National 
Review, but of the Manchester Guardian, which we quote 
textually : 

No country is so hated in Germany as Poland. Reconciliation between 
Poles and Germans will be very difficult as long as the Polish Corridor exists in 
its present form. The loss of Eastern Upper Silesia, although economically 
far more important than the existence of the Corridor, does not rankle nearly 
asmuch, On the other hand, the Corridor is not, as its name suggests, a narrow 
passage, but a huge stretch of territory dotted with towns and villages inhabited 
by Poles. It is not likely that Poland will ever of her own free will consent 
to transfer this territory, or even a part of it, to Germany. There is a secret 
hope, widely felt in Germany, that some day Poland will be menaced by Russia. 
When that day comes Germany may ask the Poles to pay a price for German 
neutrality or even support, and the price will be a change in the present status 
of the Polish Corridor. There is at least as much pacifism in Germany as in 
any other civilized country, but war with Poland would be widely popular, and 


if Germany were free, and able to follow up a threat by action, she would, if 
peaceful diplomacy failed, use pressure now to change or abolish the Corridor. 


This is rather painful reading to those who believe, with 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, that Locarno spelt Peace East 
and West, as well as to the Propagandists who stump the 
country on the thesis that “the League of Nations means 
no more war.” Should Germany fail to boss the show at 
Geneva she will, in the words of her admirers, “‘ have to 
look Eastward, if only to be able to face the West with 
greater persuasive power again some day.” That is to say, 
unless the Western Powers consent to be blackmailed by 
Germany they will be threatened by a combination of 
Germany and Soviet Russia. Such is the pass to which 
we have been brought by the Defeatists of Downing Street, 
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who have devoted the last eight years to undoing the 
victory of 1918 and to transforming the Victors into the 
Vanquished and vice versa. The extent of the change of 
heart in Germany, of which we have heard much and which 
is the excuse for this policy of “‘ magnanimity,’” may be 
gathered from this summary of the present position by the 
correspondent already quoted : 


Germany, whatever happens, and whatever Government she may have, 
must recover her national freedom—if not by peace, then by war. No one 
acquainted with the uncertain and explosive state of Europe will say that war 
in our own generation is impossible. 


In the face of such a disquieting diagnosis of the European 
situation by an observer sympathetic with German ambitions, 
who naught sets down in malice, it is, to put 
it mildly, disconcerting that Downing Street 
should remain enveloped in a haze of amiable self-compla- 
cency, painfully reminiscent of the Pacifism of Liberal 
statesmen thirteen years ago, whose guilelessness is generally 
acknowledged to have been a contributory cause of the 
Great War. Our Prime Minister is too sincere to “ talk 
through his hat” after the fashion of many public men. 
We may, therefore, assume that he spoke in all seriousness 
when unveiling a portrait of the Foreign Minister at the 
Cordwainers’ Hall on March 24th. It is this that makes his 
utterance alarming, as it reveals His Majesty’s Ministers 
moving about in worlds unrealized. After informing the 
company that “‘ as Foreign Minister he (Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain) would be remembered for many generations to come,” 
Mr. Baldwin asserted “ that it was impossible for any present 
generation to estimate its Foreign Secretary,” a formula that 
might be conveniently extended to protect an entire Govern- 
ment from criticism, though one calculated to take the edge 
off any forecast of the future fame of a colleague. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s achievements were described to the assembled 
Cordwainers in a manner to make so modest a man blush: 


Disconcerting 


He took the suffering human race, 

He read each wound, each weakness clear, 
And struck his finger on the place, 

And said, ‘‘ Thou ailest here and here.”’ 
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That is what he has been doing to Europe since he first took office. And 
just as the great conductor of an orchestra—that one essential unit in an orchestra 
—is never heard and sometimes never seen, but exercises his control over every 
instrument, rebukes those who play their note too soon, cajoles forward those 
who are behind, rebukes those whose instruments are too sharp and those whose 
tone is too flat, so he has gone about his work in Europe where few can see the 
wood for the trees, and by persuasion here and by rebuke there, by wise counsel 
in this place and in that, he has gradually got a harmony in Europe—in Western 
Europe at least—that no man three or four years ago would have believed 
possible. 

In the course of his reply to the Prime Minister’s apos- 
trophe, Sir Austen Chamberlain said : 

The more I go to the meetings at Geneva, the more I feel that much of our 
rivalries is artificial, that many of the suspicions which still trouble the relations 
of the nations and the world are unfounded, and that with patience, courage, 
and with good will we can solve—as we ought to solve—by friendly agreement 
the many problems with which we are confronted. 

That responsible Statesmen live in a little world of their own 
is common knowledge, but it is somewhat melancholy to 
find post-war Conservatives reviving pre-war Liberal illu- 
sions and assuming that all is for the best in the best of all 
possible worlds simply because they would have it so. Such 
optimism at this juncture will make curious reading in 
Hankow and not a few other places where Britons believed 


they had a right to be. 


Amone Home speakers who dwell on the boundless possi- 
bilities of Imperial Commercial development there is an 
a occasional and not unnatural tendency to 
Be om ama refer to ‘“‘ Free Trade within the Empire” 
Empire” as a practical possibility and a desirable 

object. But a moment’s reflection should 
convince us that it is neither the one nor the other. It is, 
indeed, a phrase to be avoided, as it arouses suspicion and 
prejudice throughout the Dominions as suggesting a covert 
attack on the Fiscal autonomy of which they are justly 
jealous. ‘“‘ Free Trade within the Empire, Protection against 
the rest of the world,” was a possible policy had the Home 
Government ‘‘ thought Imperially ” in early Victorian days 
and had the intelligence to construct a tariff embracing 
Great and Greater Britain. But, as all the world knows, 
Little Englandism was so rampant when the Colonies 
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became ripe for self-government that in order to promote 
Separatism they were given unfettered control of their 
Fiscal system. This deliberate effort to break up the 
Empire in the palmy days of the Manchester School only 
failed thanks to the revival of Imperial sentiment in the 
early "eighties of last century, under the inspiration of Sir 
John Seeley, J. A. Froude, W. E. Forster, and last, but not 
least, Lord Rosebery. The response from overseas to this 
tardy awakening in the Old Country was instantaneous, 
culminating at the first Imperial Conference in 1887, when 
Colonial Statesmanship propounded the policy of Preference, 
to which, unfortunately, Home statesmanship remained un- 
responsive for nearly another generation—though one great 
Englishman sacrificed himself in the cause. From the day 
that the Colonies were invited to control their own tariff, 
and to impose what duties they pleased on any goods they 
fancied, no matter whence they came, the death-knell of 
** Free Trade within the Empire’ was sounded. As sensible 
people they discarded our fatuous system of indiscriminate 
Free Imports, and based their fiscal system on the taxation 
of competitive commodities like every other country that 
was not cursed by Cobdenism. These Dominion Tariffs have 
all come to stay, and no Dominion Government, nor any 
political party in any Dominion, would or could entertain 
any proposal that involved their abolition. Nor would it 
be to the interest of the Mother Country that they should do 
so, for the simple reason that it would injure our best 
customers. The Dominions have shown us how to con- 
solidate the Empire despite conflicting tarifis and different 
fiscal systems, by a policy of mutual preferences in which 
they have done their share and in which they will go much 
farther to meet us as soon as we exhibit a spirit of reci- 
procity. 


Tuat the best markets for British goods lie under the British 
flag is a fact that none can dispute, though “ Little Eng- 
landers’ dominating the Banking world in the City of 
London and inspiring the City articles of leading London 
journals are still loath to acknowledge it. Of the Chair- 
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men of the “ Big Five” Banks, but a single one strikes 
the Imperial note in those portentous orations with which the 

Press is swamped in the early part of every 
The Best year. In the eyes of his colleagues, however, 
Markets the British Empire hardly exists—they are 

too “ International” to be Imperialists, like 
the Treasury and other Government Departments, whence an 
east wind blows against every proposal to consolidate and 
develop the British Realm. Our Bankers and bureaucrats 
and City Editors might usefully assimilate a remarkable 
reprint from the “ Trade and Engineering Supplement” of 
The Times by Mr. F. L. McDougall,* which establishes 
incontrovertibly the priceless value of the Imperial market, 
ignored or belittled in Whitehall and Lombard Street. The 
writer complains of “the conspicuous lack of reference to 
the part played by Empire trade during the past year” in 
the articles and allocutions of authorities on finance and 
economics. The Mother Country has escaped calamity by 
her exports to the Empire. Whereas our foreign export 
trade decreased by £104,000,000 during the disastrous year 
1926, British exports to the Empire diminished by only 
£18,000,000. Empire markets in 1926 received 48-7 per 
cent. of total British exports (or 44-8 per cent. if the Irish 
Free State be excluded), whereas in 1913 the Empire share 
was 37:18 per cent. Still more remarkable are the statistics 
of fully manufactured goods which, though ignored by the 
Pundits, have been “‘the one really encouraging feature in 
British trade during the last three years.” Mr. McDougall’s 
admirable diagrams show the facts so clearly that even a 
bureaucrat should be able to follow the steady decline of 
British trade with the 417,000,000 Europeans and the 
steady increase of the same with the Empire population of 
451,000,000. Thus in 1926 Europe took only 25-50 per cent. 
of British exports as compared with 34-02 per cent. in 1913. 


Tae relative value of European and Empire markets is 
accentuated in another diagram which contrasts the per- 


* ** Where we Sell our Goods,” reprinted from the ‘Trade and Engineering 
Supplement” of The Times, February 19, 1927. 
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centage of British exports to Western Europe (France, Italy, 
Spain, Belgium, and Portugal, population 114,000,000) with 
ap those to Australia and New Zealand (popu- 
Fortine Y- ation 7,300,000). In 1913 Western Europe 
took 12°9 per cent. of British exports and 

in 1926 only 9 per cent, whereas Australia and New 
Zealand increased their imports from the Mother Country 
from 8°6 per cent. in 1913 to 13-2 per cent. in 1926. Then 
Foreign America (population 207,000,000), containing pro- 
digiously prosperous communities, took but 17°7 per cent. of 
the British Export Trade in 1926, while the five self- 
governing Dominions (population 24,000,000) took 22-8 per 
cent. A further diagram compares Australian purchases 
with those of the whole of South America (except British 
Guiana), showing that 6,000,000 Australians bought 9-9 per 
cent. in 1926, while the 60,000,000 South Americans bought 
8 per cent., although British investments are alleged to be 
much larger in the latter than in the former. Incidentally, 
we learn from the author’s survey of Far Eastern markets 
that British Exports to Japan have been halved during the 
last three years—doubtless another fruit of the folly of the 
abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance which antagon- 
ized the Japanese people. A comparison of the purchasing 
power of the 8,000,000 population of Ceylon and Malaya 
with the equally prosperous 49,000,000 inhabitants of the 
Dutch East Indies shows that, whereas the former bought 
3-2 per cent. of British exports in 1926, the latter only 
bought 1-4 per cent. Mr. McDougall is to be congratulated 
and thanked for the valuable information he has tabulated 
and depicted so that any child can understand that British 
Trade would be literally nowhere without the British Empire. 
As we have it in our power immensely to increase this trade 
(provided Downing Street rises to the occasion and the 


Dominion Governments co-operate in a constructive, pro- | 


gramme for our mutual benefit and enrichment), we have 
here one element of encouragement in a generally gloomy 
outlook. We must discard the delusion fostered by pro- 
German partisans with axes to grind that the prosperity of 
England depends on the prosperity of the Fatherland, and 
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that of League of Nations enthusiasts that the European 
market can set us on our legs. British trade follows the flag 
more than ever, and it is only in the Empire that there is 
an expanding market for our goods. The Chairman of 
Barclays Bank appreciates this and acts on his knowledge. 
It is high time the rest of the Big Five shed their Early 
Victorian shibboleths and their Manchester prejudices. 


Every Spring it is rumoured that the following Autumn 
the Colonial Secretary (Mr. Amery) will visit the Dominions. 

, But so far, from one cause or another, these 
Mr.Amery’s tours have not materialized. This we may 
be sure is no fault of Mr. Amery, who enjoys 
travelling, and unlike most of his colleagues is familiar with 
the British Empire, much of which he knows intimately. 
Recently the annual rumour was revived in the more 
positive form of a semi-official announcement in The Times 
and other organs (March 25th) stating that but for “some 
untoward event” the Secretary of State for the Dominions 
“shall make an extensive tour of the Dominions in the 
Autumn.” So unless the Government meanwhile collapses 
or the League of Nations involves us in another war, we 
may hope that this much-postponed trip will at last come 
off. Mr. Amery, we are told, will leave England in the 
beginning of August, and stay away until the end of the 
year, visiting Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa, though his actual itinerary has not been arranged. 
We would put in a word for Newfoundland as a return of 
the compliment we have received from a succession of busy 
Newfoundland statesmen whose presence at Imperial Con- 
ferences has consistently promoted the Imperial Cause. Mr. 
Amery’s example should set a valuable precedent that 
succeeding Governments will be constrained to follow, in 
accordance with Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s ambition when 
at the Colonial Office, “to bring those responsible for 


Imperial affairs in London into personal contact with the 


Empire Overseas.”’ As Secretary for the Colonies, Mr. Amery 
visited Iraq last year, and Lord Clarendon, the Under- 
Secretary for the Dominions, paid an official visit to Canada, 
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while Mr. Ormsby-Gore, the Under-Secretary for the Colonies, 
has travelled both in East and West Africa, subsequently 
embodying his observations in valuable constructive reports, 


ACCORDING to the semi-official communiqué, “it has always 
been recognized as something of a hardship that, while 
» Ministers from the Dominions are invited to 

attend the Imperial Conference in London, 
circumstances make it extremely difficult for the Conference 
to meet away from England.” We confess to never having 
been able to ascertain what these “‘circumstances”’ are, 
The Dominion Premiers are just as indispensable in their 
own Politics as are British Ministers in ours, indeed more 
so, as Dominion Cabinets are much smaller than those now 
in vogue in London, which out of twenty odd Ministers 


* Circumstances 


could easily spare tourists. One circumstance that possibly 
militates against holding Imperial Conferences overseas is 


the difficulty of agreement among the Dominions as to the 
venue, and we fear that until this delicate question has been 
settled the project will remain a pious aspiration. This is 
regrettable on all grounds, as an Imperial Conference away 
from Downing Street would be infinitely more serviceable 
to the Empire than one in Downing Street, the atmosphere 
of which is not favourable to constructive policy. Last 
Autumn’s fiasco showed how pushful London politicians can 
deflect the conference into dubious channels. Overseas, 
where they would be guests and Dominion Governments 
their hosts, Side-trackers of Imperial issues would not have 
such a picnic. It is, however, some satisfaction to know 
that the Home Government has reached the point of 
acknowledging that, “at any rate when the political 
situation in this country is normal, the Secretary of State 
should pay at least one official visit to the Dominions 
between the Imperial Conferences in order that he may 
follow up and develop the work that has been done there.” 
If only Mr. Amery could ‘persuade some of those colleagues 
to accompany him who have not yet begun to share his 
enthusiasm for the Empire, partly because thay have never 
set eyes on it! Their sun rises and sets in the Midlands, 
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though its rays now embrace the Geneva League of Nations 
—with the British League of Nations in the shade. 


WHENEVER Mr. Amery travels the Empire he will be able 
to correct the impression prevailing in and around; Downing 
Street that the last Imperial Conference 
evry promoted its consolidation. Among all 
Britons overseas who believe in it. and care 

about it there is a sense of disappointment, notably in South 

Africa, where that sentiment is mingled with astonishment 

that Imperial Statesmen should have made the egregious 

mistake of supposing that anything would or could be gained 

by deflecting the Conference from the practical unifying 

measures which the Australian and New Zealand Statesmen 
had come a very long way to discuss, into a debating club on 
Status for the benefit of General Hertzog, the Irish Free 
State, and a handful of elusive Canadian’ Politicians who 
run with the Imperial hare and hold with the American 
hounds. The view of South African Loyalists is effectively 
expressed in our Correspondence Section by the Empire 
Group, whose contribution will be particularly useful at 
home in correcting the misleading accounts of South African 
Politics published by a@ priori tourists who visited the sub- 
continent for the express purpose of finding what they 
found. They would have saved themselves time and trouble 
by staying at home, and could have written equally instruc- 
tive articles. Nothing whatsoever was gained in the way 
of “‘placating’’ Dutch irreconcilables by “‘ propitiating,” 
General Hertzog, who remains exactly as he was, while they 
are precisely where they were. The Hertzog Government has 
been flourishing the Flag Bill in the face of the British ever 
since, and the position of the latter has naturally been made 
more difficult by the proceedings of the Imperial Conference, 
which, on the initiative of the Imperial Government, acted 
as though the diplomatic disunity of the Empire were .a 
desirable objective and the forces of union to be discouraged. 
Whenever Mr. Amery reaches Canada he will find a curious 
situation—Mr. Mackenzie King, the Canadian Prime Minister, 
has exchanged the Imperial fervour he temporarily assumed 
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in London for his former flame, American Reciprocity, of 

doubtless as an ingenious “ get out” of an awkward discus.§ Soc 
sion on Imperial and National Defence. In Australia andj Uni 
New Zealand, where the political personnel is infinitely} ists 
sounder than at Cape Town or Ottawa, it is permissible to§ Lib 
hope that any disappointment caused by the Imperial} dat 
Conference has been made good by the wonderful tour of} one 
the Duke and Duchess of York. Where would the British § can 
Empire be without the Royal Family ? arit 


Tue Socialist Party have endeavoured to cheer themselves | W® 
up by inventing and circulating the rumour that the Govern. | th¢ 
rite ment are so alarmed by the results of recent 
(gate : by-elections that they contemplate an early | To 
appeal to the country before the rot has § Tel 

become a rout. But this is something that Governments 
never do nowadays. They are far more likely to postpone 
the evil day until the last possible moment in the usually | aff 
vain hope that something may turn up to deflect the swing | © 
of the pendulum against them. It would, moreover, be | Y' 
unpardonable of Ministers who obtained a record Conservative | 
majority within the last two and a half years to plunge the | ™ 
country into an utterly unnecessary General Election before | th 
they have begun to exhaust their mandate. The Prime | V‘ 
Minister is no profligate, and we may rest assured that no | th 
suggestion of such a gamble has crossed his mind. It would j °& 
be summarily rejected if pressed by some of his more specu- 
lative colleagues. The Conservative Central Office has 
countered the Socialist canard by recalling the actual facts 
and figures about which there is nothing disquieting. If 
only the Government would govern under the mandate it 
received from the electorate, Conservatives could face the 
future with equanimity, as there would be no likelihood of 
such a débdcle as only overtakes Ministers that cannot make 
up their minds and ultimately exasperate everybody. Since 
the General Election at the end of October 1924 there have 
been twenty-six by-elections—three others are pending as 
we write, viz. Leith, North Southwark, and the Scottish 
Universities. In the by-elections already decided, only one 
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of which was uncontested, fourteen Unionists, eleven 
Socialists, and one Liberal have been returned. The 
Unionists have gained one seat from the Liberals, the Social- 
ists have taken five from the Unionists and one from the 
Liberals. Whereas seven Liberals and two Socialist candi- 
dates have forfeited their deposits through failing to poll 
one-eighth of the total votes recorded, not a single Unionist 
candidate has endured that humiliation. According to the 
arithmetic of the Central Office, the total ‘‘ anti-Socialist ”’ 
votes polled at these elections was 442,957, of which 263,840 
were given to Unionist candidates and 179,117 to Liberals, 
the aggregate Socialist vote was 260,127. 


To have lost only five seats in two and a half years is a 
remarkable achievement on the part of the Government. 

We are likewise reminded that whereas the 
Net Loss—2 0 Ministerial Party in the House of Commons 
after the General Election was 415, to-day it is 413, 
owing to Sir Alfred Mond and Lt.-Commander Hilton- 
Young having joined our Party and one seat having been 
captured from the Opposition. Therefore the net Parlia- 
mentary loss is two members. We disagree, however, with 
the official attempt to aggregate Conservative and Liberal 
votes as an “‘ Anti-Socialist ”’ bloc, also with the suggestion 
that but for its “‘split’? by the intervention of a Liberal 
candidate it would be cast solid against the Socialists. We 
are aware that this comfortable theory is popular with 
political pundits, but there is not one iota of evidence to 
support it. We believe it to be a rank delusion. There may 
conceivably be a few residential constituencies in which a 
large number of Liberals might vote Conservative in the 
absence of a Liberal candidate, or again some in which 
Conservatives might vote Liberal in the absence of a Con- 
servative candidate, but throughout the industrial districts 
generally in England, Scotland, and Wales a large majority of 
Liberals, and practically all the Radicals, would vote Socialist 
sooner than vote ‘“‘Tory.’’ Therefore the absence of a 
Liberal candidate, so far from swelling the Conservative 
majority, would have a precisely opposite effect. Equally is 
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it the case that the Conservative working-man will refuse t 
vote Liberal—he abhors Liberalism on account of its Cob 
denism and Little Englandism. He would sooner vot 
Socialist. Indeed, he would often vote Socialist. but for the 
insanity which has induced the Socialist Party to adopt and 
accentuate the anti-National bias of the Manchester School, 
To descend from the general to the particular, under no 
circumstances could the present writer imagine himself 
voting for a Radical of the ‘“‘ Perish Empire” type, though 
he could conceive voting for a Socialist who believed in 
the British Empire—that is the true dividing line in Politics 
to-day. 


THEREFORE so far from joining the Mugwumps who bleiat 
in letters to The Times over Sir Herbert Samuel’s recent 

g announcement that 500 Liberal candidates 
Confusion will take the field at the next General 
Election, we rejoice at this prospective “ splitting” of the 
“Little England vote’? between the followers of Mr, 
Ramsay MacDonald and the followers of Mr. Lloyd George, 
It not only means the payment of countless forfeits in 
relief. of the expenses of the General Election, but it should 
afford the Conservative Party an opportunity of coming 
back provided the present Cabinet can pull themselves 
together and demonstrate their worthiness of National and 
Imperial confidence. To do this, however, His Majesty’s 
Ministers must once and for all discard the White Feather 
of Defeatism as their emblem in home and foreign affairs. 
If they would, we should have few qualms as to the political 
future of our Party. But on present lines, whatever 
electioneering statistics may prove, there is small hope of 
another spell of Conservative government, because the 
electors would not know for what they were voting if our 
Leaders remain unable to make up their minds as to whether 
or not they should have a policy and what that policy ought 
to be. The Session is already many weeks old without the 
rank and file being afforded any inkling as to the principal 
Ministerial Measure. At one moment we are told that the 
Government have decided on so mild a reform of the Trade 
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Unions that no Trade Unionist, however ‘“ politically 
minded,” could possibly object. The next moment inspired 
statements circulate to the effect that this is “a pure 
delusion,” as none is more conscious of the necessity of 
challenging the political dictatorship of the disciples of 
Lenin and Trotsky than His Majesty’s Ministers. Later 
on it is averred that the happy via media has been dis- 
covered, and that we may anticipate a heaven-born Bill that 
will at once satisfy the Conservatives and gratify the 
Socialists. How much more of this flapdoodle are our 
Parliamentarians prepared to swallow? These conflicting 
rumours merely indicate the inability of the Twenty-two 
to reach any positive conclusion on a subject which has 
been thrashed out for at least two years. ' 


THERE is much talk in Conservative Circles just now about 
“reconstruction.” It is suggested that a man of the Prime 
Minister’s perspicacity must have learnt from 
the experience of the last two and a half years 
that the present Cabinet is much too big, that it is thoroughly 
stale, lacks initiative and determination, and is increasingly 
out of touch with the Conservative Party, both in Parlia- 
ment and the Constituencies. To speak frankly, not to 
say brutally, it is heading for a calamity comparable to 
that to which Unionism was conducted by another Cabinet 
of Wobblers twenty-one years ago. Whether facts that are 
obvious to outsiders are equally clear to insiders is another 
matter. Prime Ministers, as a general rule, are surrounded 
by sycophants charged with the duty of keeping away every- 
thing unpleasant, whether in the shape of persons or things. 
As a result, the powers-that-be only hear what is agreeable, 
and as their public existence consists in moving from one 
applauding audience to another, they have small chance of 
knowing what’s what. In their sheltered existence, unless 
they have a peculiar flair for guessing what the great 
public are thinking, they readily form an erroneous impres- 
sion of the trend of events, and are completely surprised 
when the inevitable disaster overtakes them and their 
colleagues. It is explained by apologists in defence of the 
VOL. LXXXIX 18 
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disappointing course steered by the Government in several] wh 
directions that the Prime Minister has “a very difficult} acti 
team to drive.” This we can well believe. A more difficult] oth 
team it would have been difficult to choose, but it was af} aro 
team of his own choice, and many of his followers were} ow 
literally aghast on opening their newspapers to learn how) ger 
he had interpreted the popular mandate and misused the} the 
wonderful opportunity afforded by the General Election off to 
1924. He loaded up his Cabinet with the misfits of former} jnf 
Governments instead of giving new men an opportunity of} of 
showing what they could do in place of old men who had] ym: 
frequently been tried and found wanting. Fortunately the} un 
Prime Minister is in a position to undo the original mischief, | oo 
and it is not too late to save the situation were it reso] 
lutely tackled and the Cabinet reduced to manageable and} th 
homogeneous proportions, We hear rather too much off wl 
“loyalty” to colleagues. A Party Leader owes at least} “. 
as much loyalty to his followers and to the principles for§ m 
which the Party stands in the eyes of the nation. If] in 
democracy means anything it means this. tc 


Ir must be admitted that the Prime Minister’s indulgence } js 
towards the foibles and delinquencies of his colleagues } jx 
“A Fe scarcely encourages the idea that he is capable } rn 
Country” of carrying through the drastic reconstruction §  t] 

of his huge, unwieldy, overgrown Cabinet that 
the circumstances demand and that the Conservative Party 
would welcome. Jt was only under continual pressure in 
the House of Commons that he could be induced to 
acknowledge the impropriety of the Minister-Journalist 
which under his amiable auspices had attained the dimensions 
of a public scandal. Some of his colleagues—whose offices 
were once supposed to be “ whole-time jobs””—have now 
turned their hands to bookmaking, or perhaps it is more 
correct to say that they lend their names, as internal evidence 
suggests that there is comparatively little of the author’s 
penmanship in some of these much-advertised products. 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s volumes are, however, obviously 
all his own, and it seems strange that the Prime Minister, 
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who is personally incapable of any mean, petty, or unworthy 
action or of doing injustice to any man, whether official or 
otherwise, should be unable to understand the resentment 
aroused not only in the Fighting Services—to which we all 
owe the safety of our skins—but throughout the public 
service generally, as indeed among all the seemly part of 
the community, that a Cabinet Minister should be allowed 
to take advantage of his position and to exploit confidential 
information acquired in his official capacity to the detriment 
of men who have served under him. Lord Jellicoe is a 
man the latchets of whose shoes professional Politicians are 
unworthy to unloose. We have taken no part in the keen 
controversy over the tactics adopted at the Battle of Jutland, 
a subject on which we confess our incompetence. Under 
the circumstances there was bound to be divergence between 
what may be termed the “ Battle Cruiser School” and the 
“Grand Fleet School.” It is not for laymen to sit in judg- 
ment on an issue on which sailors have no little difficulty 
in making up their minds. And of all men the least fitted 
to arbitrate is the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, though 
brilliant in the manipulation of written and spoken words, 
is singularly devoid of the qualities needed to form a sound 
judgment on almost any complicated problem. If a public 
man is wrong four times out of five on subjects on which 
the ordinary mortal knows something, his is hardly the 
verdict on which one would care to go “ Nap” on matters 
beyond one’s ken. The Prime Minister’s dictum ‘‘ This is 
a free country,” when Mr. Winston Churchill’s “latest” 
was called in question in the House of Commons, strikes 
the wrong note, and was hardly worthy of its author. 


THosE of His Majesty’s Ministers who are unable to under- 
stand the disappointment caused by their proceedings, 

which they are wont to ascribe to “intrigue,” 
: © i aca should assimilate the contents of a remarkable 

letter that appeared in the columns of the 
u orning Post towards the middle of March. No one can 
decently accuse the Morning Post of captious criticism of 
Ministerial policy. No Government was ever better or 
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more ably served than the present Cabinet by our com 


ve 
temporary. If only Ministers would heed the sane advice it 
of this sound friend, things would be better than they are, that 


The letter in question was written by Sir John Corcoran, 
Director of the National Union of Manufacturers, and its Eve 
subject, the operation of the Safeguarding of Industries 


crat 
Bill, is a favourite platform topic with Conservative speakers |...) 
So far, from the practical point of view, this measure hag} ,¢ , 


been “disappointing.” \To the claim of the President of} 15, 
the Board of Trade that ‘‘ the duties imposed have benefited 
industries employing some 200,000 workers,” Sir John replied: wh 
As these industries account for only 1} per cent. of the 164 millions engaged § ten 
in industry this does not carry us very far towards the fulfilment of the Prime 
Minister’s election pledge “to safeguard the employment and standard of living . 
of our people in any efficient industry in which they are imperilled by unfair } rule 
foreign competition by applying the principle of the Safeguarding of Industries § diffi 
Act or by analogous measures.” gro 
Sir John Corcoran also notes that among the industries J con 
which the President of the Board of Trade treats as benefited | is 
by this measure are presumably those granted duties under 
Part I of the Safeguarding of Industries Act as being of } ind 
national importance, ‘‘ but it is common ground amongst } ™' 
political parties that key industries must be preserved, and | it ; 
the Government will scarcely wish to claim special credit | %™ 
for the fulfilment of such an obvious duty.” Without | ~ 
wishing to depreciate the benefit of the duties imposed 
under the Finance Acts on imported clocks, watches, motor- 
cars and accessories, musical instruments and cinemato- 
graph films, ‘the National Union of Manufacturers would 
like to see more frequent use made of this machinery, 
which is more prompt and less cumbersome than the 
normal Safeguarding of Industries procedure laid down in 
the White Paper (Cmd. 2327).” 


UnbeEr the latter procedure only six industries, employing, 
say, 45,000 workers, had been successful out of 41 cases 
dealt with by Committees of Inquiry, and 
41, according to Sir John Corcoran, “‘is 
but a small proportion of the industries 
which, although desirous of putting forward applications, 


Hopeless 
Procedure 
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have—after consultation with the Board of Trade or other- 
wise—found the difficulties so great that (notwithstanding 
that many of them have as good a case as those which 
have succeeded) they have decided to let matters rest.” 
Every handicap that timid politicians and hostile bureau- 
crats could devise has been cast upon British industries 
seeking fair play against foreign competition, and the cost 
of application and the difficulty of securing the necessary 
information abroad has proved the deterrent which this 
cumbrous procedure was doubtless intended to be by those 
who invented it. Sir John Corcoran ends his effective and 


temperate protest thus : 

The meagre harvest which has resulted from the working of the safeguarding 
rules during the two years or more they have been in operation, and the present 
difficulties which our manufacturers are experiencing, are in themselves adequate 
grounds for the reconsideration of the existing position, and particularly for 
the withdrawal of the rule which excludes the small industries and of the 
condition that an industry must satisfy the Board of Trade that it is experienc- 
ing exceptional competition as compared with that which prevailed at some 
time or other in the past. 

Few will contend that the protection so far afforded to struggling British 
industries effectively carried out Mr. Baldwin’s pledge, or that it corresponds 
in any degree to what was in the minds of Conservative candidates when they 
gave an emphatic endorsement to that pledge in their election campaigns, and 
it is up to the Prime Minister and to the rank and file of his Parliamentary 
supporters to see that the promises which secured for them so many thousands 
of votes are given an honourable fulfilment. 

The question which manufacturers would like to ask them is, What are they 
going to do about it ? 


What many persons would like to know (were it not one of 
the political mysteries that it is considered “‘ contrary to 
the best traditions of our public life” to penetrate) is who 
authorizes a Party Leader to cripple his Party, hamstring 
its policy and sterilize its programme by imposing impossible 
conditions about which his followers were never so much 
as consulted, and of the existence of which they only hear 
from the newspapers when it is too late to protest? Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin was no doubt inveigled into his unfortunate 
declaration against the policy in which he notoriously 
believes as the result of mancuvres behind the scenes in the 
Shadow Cabinet by those who make it their business to 
obstruct all constructive measures and who brought Con- 
servatism to grief in 1906. Immaculate intentions are by 
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themselves an inadequate equipment for protecting Party 
principles against Politicians of inferior intentions, just 
as amiability is no armour against implacable foreign 
animosity. 


AN interesting issue has arisen in connection with the North 
Southwark By-election, where the sitting Socialist Member 

(Dr. Haden Guest) resigned his seat in revolt 
he raya against the attitude of his former Party in 

Parliament on the Chinese question, com- 
pendiously summarized by another Socialist as “‘ My country 
always wrong.” Dr. Guest stood it as long as he could, 
but at last wrote to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald severing his 
connection with ‘‘ Labour” in Parliament, though without 
abandoning his Socialism. He then applied for the Chiltern 
Hundreds and resolved to stand as an Independent. This 
raised a delicate problem for the other Parties, who already 
had candidates in the field, namely, Mr. E. A. Strauss, the 
Liberal, and Rear-Admiral H. Hugh Smith, the prospective 
Conservative. At the last General Election the figures were: 


Dr. L. Haden Guest (Socialist) .. she «» 8,115 
E. A. Strauss (Liberal) .. ve mar -.» 7,085 
J. J. Liewellin (Conservative) .. ay «+ 3,305 


On paper, assuming Dr. Guest retained the allegiance of 
even a fraction of his followers and could, when standing 
against a nominee of the Labour Party, secure the bulk of 
the Liberal and Conservative votes, a heavy blow would be 
struck at Reds and Pinks and a resounding victory regis- 
tered for the constitutional and national cause. But voters 
are not so easily manipulated as wire-pullers imagine, and it 
by no means follows that Liberals and Conservatives could 
under any pressure be persuaded to vote for the same 
candidate.* If Mr. Strauss retired, the majority of his 
supporters would probably vote for the Labour opponent 
of Dr. Guest. Therefore we did not share the annoyance of 
the local Conservatives at Mr. Strauss’s decision to stand 
again in a constituency he has already contested five times 


* See in this connection an article in the Weekly Dispatch of March 6th 
“Has Liberalism a Chance ?”’ by L. J. Maxse. 
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and represented in Parliament for thirteen years, and where, 
as he says, the family business has been centred for nearly 
seventy years. Nor did we share Mr. Strauss’s indignation 
with the local Conservative Association in withdrawing 
their candidate (Admiral Hugh Smith) and deciding to 
support Dr. Haden Guest. Mr. Strauss considers that in 
the circumstances he was entitled to Conservative support, 
but unless Southwark Conservatives are different from other 
Conservatives in similar constituencies he would not neces- 
sarily have got it. The Southwark Conservative Associa- 
tion therefore did the wise, right, and patriotic thing in 
resolving to support Dr. Haden Guest at this juncture, for 
the reasons admirably explained by Admiral Hugh Smith in 
a letter to The Times (March 15th) : 


As the prospective Conservative candidate who has stood down, may I 
inform Mr. Strauss that my decision in this matter has been reached because I 
am of opinion that the vital issue which is before the electors of North South- 
wark is the question whether the Government is right or wrong in sending 
a Defence Force to Shanghai. . . . I am therefore of opinion that Dr. Haden 
Guest, who has resigned because he is convinced that the Government is right, 
should receive the unqualified support of everybody who approves the Govern- 
ment’s decision to safeguard the lives and liberties of British subjects at 


Shanghai. 


Tuat all classes of Englishmen and Englishwomen are 
frightfully extravagant goes without saying. You have 
only to note the appalling proportion of their 
substance they squander on luxuries of all 
kinds, including eating, drinking, dress, sports, 
games, and other amusements. But that is no reason why we 
should not fight against our besetting sin. Still less is it 
any reason why the British taxpayer should allow other 
people, to wit the Government, to throw away his money, 
of which he would prefer to have the spending. We should 
therefore all support the strenuous campaign against Squan- 
dermania conducted by the Daily Mail and its associates, 
year in, year out, with such indefatigable energy and ability. 
They have not yet taught economy to extravagant Minis- 
ters, but they have made such a deep impression on the 
general public, that at least the Government is at last con- 
strained to make a show of amendment. Not that we 


A Lead for 
Economists 
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overrate the significance of pie-crust promises of Politicians, } 4¢ 
The recent debate, however, in the House of Lords ona} 19! 
motion proposed by Lord Beauchamp, which, as amended} ™° 
by Lord Midleton, the Government dare not resist, indicated | eV‘ 
a movement in favour of economy which popular propaganda Vv 
should be able to press home. After Lord Midleton and 2 
other speakers had exposed the wicked waste of Spendthrift J b@ 
administration—in which the only serious economies have 2° 
been at the expense of the fighting part of the Fighting} el 
Services—Lord Oxford and Asquith intervened with af © 
powerful plea for retrenchment that fairly covered the} 
ground and effectually disposed of the contention of Ministers | SF 
in Office that there is small scope for drastic curtailment | 4 
because our National Expenditure is devoted to indispensable } 4 
Services that cannot be touched. The ex-Prime Minister, } 4 
speaking with unrivalled authority and experience, advocated | > 
the rationing of the Spending Departments, including Social } 4 
Services, and indicated several Mushroom Ministries that have t 
outlived their usefulness and might therefore be advantage- — 4 
ously telescoped or abolished. We quote this important | | 
passage in his speech from the official Report as it gives an] ° 

i 

t 

] 


invaluable lead to economists who wish to reap some reward 
for their efforts to prevent our Governments from ruining us, 


Enormous stress and additional and unforeseeable work was cast upon the 
State (in the War) and we had these new Ministries which grew up—the 
Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of Pensions, the Ministry of Transport, 
the Ministry of Mines, the Overseas Trade Department ; and I am sure I have 
not exhausted the category. They did good and necessary work in their day, 
but, as one fairly well conversant with administration, I give it as my 
deliberate opinion that the bulk of them ought to be wound up and allowed 
completely to disappear. 


As air, like wine, goes to the head, the public have become 
accustomed to hearing the most fantastic statements con- 

cerning everything that happens in the air. 
See | of Of this the megalomaniacs of the Air Ministry 

have known how to take skilful advantage, 
with the result that ever since the Armistice there has been 
a raging, tearing propaganda, of which the older Fighting 
Services have been the objective, whether by accident or 
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design. That the Air Arm was a valuable adjunct in 1914 to 
1918 no one in their senses would dream of denying, any 
more than they would question the probability that in the 
event of another war the Air Arm would be a still more 
valuable adjunct than hitherto. But the last war was 
actually won on the ground and at sea, and nothing has 
happened in the interval to prevent our believing that the 
next war will be mainly fought and decided on those same 
elements. Indeed, one of the most striking features of the 
Great War was the failure on all sides of aerial offensive 
operations. The Germans, despite their frantic efforts 
spread over four years, inflicted amazingly little material 
damage on these islands, while the injury inflicted by Allied 
air raids on the Fatherland might almost be described as 
derisory. When one contrasted the sensational reports issued 
by the Independent Air Force, which towards the close of 
the war was confidently alleged to be blotting out German 
towns, with the integrity of those same towns in the occupied 
area, one can only come to the conclusion that imagination 
plays a riotous part in flying reports, and that bombing from 
aloft is for some mysterious reason nothing like as deadly as 
it is supposed to be, as it should be, or as it sounds. We were 
told, of course, that at the very hour of the Armistice both 
belligerents had invented new types of air fleets, aeroplanes, 
and infernal machines that would have reduced each other’s 
territories to impalpable dust had hostilities continued 
another week. But there was no better reason for believing 
this than for swallowing the lurid accounts of reputed 
achievements by bombing squadrons, which proved to be 
more or less of a myth. The psychological influence of 
aerial aggression—especially at night—is tremendous, but 
to our humdrum eyes it looks as though the world is still 
far from the day when wars will be lost and won in the air. 


We lay no claim whatsoever to infallibility on such matters 
and merely state facts as we see them. We have never been 

: able to join the crusade of the Aeronauticals 
Codorelie against the British Navy and the British 


Army with the object of still furthur reducing their already 
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attenuated dimensions in the interests of the Air Estimates; 
We believe our security depends as much as ever on British 
Sea Power, of which the British Army is the spear-head. We 
notice that at any considerable crisis, whether in China or 
elsewhere, a cry goes up for the despatch of British cruisers, 
troop-ships, and troops. Doubtless the Royal Air Force 
plays some part on these occasions, but it is not the chief 
part, nor do such bodies as the Shanghai Defence Force 
reach their destination by air. They travel, as always, by 
sea, and we cannot help thinking that a hundred years hence 
the bulk of human movement will be, as now, on the ground 
or on the water. Nevertheless, air enthusiasts demand a 
gigantic raid on the Naval and Army Estimates for the 
benefit of what they are pleased to call ‘‘ the Cinderella of 
the Services ” because it expends a beggarly £15,000,000, as 
compared with the £100,000,000 allotted for the British 
Navy and Army. If we believed for a moment that the 
latter Services would in future be mere spectators of wars 
decided by mammoth airships and colossal aeroplanes we 
should say, unhesitatingly, “‘ scrap the Army and Navy,” but 
the Cinderella School are still very far from having proved 
their point. 


Unper the circumstances it was high time for “‘ Neon” 
(whoever he or she may be) to appear on the scenes and 
“Neon” remind our Aeronauticals that the onus 

proband: is still on them, and that little or 
nothing has happened so far to justify their extravagant 
demands and pretensions. To this book* Mr. Arthur 
Pollen contributes a brilliant preface, in which he describes 
its appearance as “anevent”’ because “the truth about flying 
is at last told.” Certainly “‘ Neon” does not mince matters, 
seeing that he or she regards Flying much as we regard 
the League of Nations, i.e. as one of the biggest hoaxes 
yet practised upon mankind. In the opinion of the Aero- 
nautical Correspondent of the Morning Post, who manages 
to keep his head even when discussing Aviation, ‘‘ Neon’s ” 
“extraordinary argument” is enforced with such ability 
* The Great Delusion, by “Neon.” Benn, London, 12s. 6d. net. 
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and “with so well marshalled an array of facts that few 
open-minded readers, however enthusiastic in the cause of 
the air, will deny that a case has been made out which at 
least demands an answer.” ‘‘ Neon” seems to be in doubt 
whether airships or aeroplanes are the least likely to achieve 
their particular purpose. The manifold disasters to the 
former are detailed, and indubitably cast serious doubts on 
the future of the giant airships now under construction in 
this country—the array of American evidence being so 
disquieting that it goes far to prove the author’s contention 
“ Airships are far from reliable, and are exposed to danger 
from structural failure, from lack of stability, from lack of 
lift and striking high ground or obstructions, from fire, 
from thunderstorms, from vertical upheavals and bursting of 
gas-bags, from exhaustion of fuel, from uncertainty of 
landing and lack of havens.” In another passage we are 
told: ‘‘‘ Air power’ is illusory and ‘air supremacy’ a 
will-o’-the-wisp. The development of aircraft for war pur- 
poses is a sheer waste of men and money, and, moreover, 
constitutes a grave danger, since expenditure and dependence 
upon unreliable and futile weapons is a sure road to defeat.” 
The failure of aerial bombing is thus explained: “It may 
truly be said that the vast spaces involved, the relatively 
trifling amount of gas or explosive that can be carried by 
air, the almost absurd ineffectiveness of unconfined explo- 
sions, all render aerial bombing perhaps one of the most 
ineffectual and expensive means of accomplishing material 
destruction.” Naturally the Morning Post Aeronautical 
Correspondent cannot swallow all this, and many other 
experts are furious at having their favourite fetish trampled 
upon, but the Morning Post writer acknowledges that 

the inflated ideas about airships which have been current recently are 
definitely punctured. By calculation of loads carried, and by emphasis of the 
ineluctable facts of navigation in the air, the whole enormous fabric of the 
“airship age,” so dexterously woven while no airships are flying, is cut to 
shreds, and the airship scheme is shown for what the Morning Post has fre- 


quently said it is, a gigantic experiment. ‘“‘Neon”’ goes much further, 
however, and refuses to believe that the experiment can succeed. 


There will be general agreement with the Morning Post's 
verdict that 
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The Great Delusion comes as a valuable corrective to the many wild and 
whirling claims that are continually being made about the air. The book 
is strongly reasoned and highly provocative. And, whatever results “ Neon” 
may expect it to have, it will not hinder, but will help aeronautical progress 
by checking the tendency, now almost a habit in the air world, to over 
statement. 


AT a time when Defeatism is rampant at Westminster, in 
Whitehall, in the City, and in what is called “‘ London 

Society,” this insidious disease is likely to 
— infect many parents of Etonians—Fathers 

rather than Mothers, as it is mainly a male 
ailment. It is therefore all the more encouraging to come 
across such evidence of the soundness, the healthiness, and 
the manhood of young Eton as was contained in a recent 
number of The Eton Chronicle, which pointed out that of 
the twenty-seven officers of the 2nd Battalion Coldstream 
Guards who are in the Shanghai Defence Force no less than 
twenty are Etonians. The initials and figures following 
their names indicate their respective houses at Eton, and 
the date of their school-days : 


Lieut.-Colonel P. R. B. Lawrence, M.C. (R.W.W.-T., 1902), Major L. M. 
Gibbs, D.S.O., M.C. (J.M.E., M.D.H., 1912), Major J. C. Wynne-Finch, M.C. 
(R.W.W.-T., 1909), Major Sir D. M. B. Hall, D.S.0. (P.W., 1910), Major 
Viscount Marsham (H.F.W.T., 1909), Captain A. G. Salisbury-Jones, M.C. 
(A.C.G.H., 1915), Captain Lord Bingham, M.C. (A.M.G., 1916), Captain 
G. R. de C. B. Guinness (E.I., T.F.C., 1917), Lieutenant A. E. C. Tennyson 
d’Eyncourt (A.E.C., 1917), Lieutenant T. W. Forde (L.8.R.B., 1917), Lieutenant 
Lord Stratheden (R.S.deH., 1917), Lieutenant G. Whitaker (T.F.C., 1917), 
Lieutenant R. Myddelton (R.S.deH., 1920), Lieutenant Sir W. de S. Barttelot 
(A.E.C., 1922), Second-Lieutenant J. R. Campbell (H.B.R., 1923), Second- 
Lieutenant H. R. Norman (G.W.H., 1923), Second-Lieutenant W. J. St. C. 
Anstruther-Gray (E.L.C., 1923), Second-Lieutenant A. W. A. Smith (E.L.C., 
1924), Second-Lieutenant E. L. Gibbs (A.E.C., 1924), Second-Lieutenant E. V. 
Somerset (C.J.M.A., 1921). 


So long as the young men are all right we need not worry 
over their elders, though it seems rather hard that the same 
generation that was as blind as so many bats before the 
Great War—which their blindness contributed to precipitate 
—should be afforded fresh opportunities of jeopardizing yet 
another generation by their inability to learn anything from 
the tragedy of 1914-1918, which does not seem to have 
left a single lesson on the minds of those who claim to be 
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Responsible Statesmen, and as such demand that we defer 
to their infallible judgment. 


AttHouGeH Anglo-Catholicism of one brand or another may 
be fashionable in certain select circles, it is by no means 

widespread among the General Public. This 
‘oa site” cult will consequently exercise relatively little 
Prayer E Book? influence upon the Laity’s attitude towards 

the “‘ Composite’? Prayer Book. The opinions 
of such men as the Home Secretary (Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks) and the Solicitor-General (Sir Thomas Inskip)— 
Protestants to the core—will on the other hand count for 
a good deal. The great majority of Churchmen and Church- 
women stand by the Reformation, which they are under 
no temptation to depart from. They distrust both the 
“Reunionists,” who seek to replace Canterbury under Rome, 
as also those who without going so far wish to introduce 
Roman Catholic practices into the Church of England. 
The Archbishops and many of the Bishops are thought to be 
so sympathetic or so weak-kneed towards these innovations 
that they have less influence than their position warrants, 
and it is the minority of the Episcopacy, including the 
Bishop of Norwich, the Bishop of Exeter, and Bishop Knox, 
who are probably supported by a majority of the Church. 
It is, however, neither easy to judge the strength of the 
various cross-currents nor to predict the ultimate fate of 
the Revised Prayer Book. The Home Secretary has issued 
a temperate statement declaring that “‘ there is much to 
which we should give hearty consent. There are one or two 
things, the legalization of vestments and the definite per- 
mission of reservation, which are gravely contrary not only 
to law but to the traditions of our Church since the Refor- 
mation.” Sir William Joynson-Hicks had been ‘“‘ much 
impressed with the Archbishop’s plea for unity,’ and would 
go a long way “if he thought real unity could be obtained 
by these concessions, and that the Anglo-Catholic party in 
the Church would cease their destructive activities.” He 
had been consequently in personal correspondence with the 
Archbishop, whom he had asked how far the Church could 
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rely upon the Bishops “to make the Concordat real, if we 
could bring ourselves to accept for the sake of peace what we 
really intensely dislike.” But “all I can say at the moment 
is that I am not satisfied with the answer I have received 
from the Archbishop. I am writing to him again, but I 
must confess that the future is dark. I can see no real 
intention on the part of the Bishops, particularly those of 
ritualistic views, to curb their extreme men, and, this being 
so, I fear that any concession on our part would be merely 
taken by them as a sign of weakness and utilized as a 
jumping-off ground for obtaining further concessions in the 
future.” 


ALTHOUGH possessed by Golf, young America has energy to 
spare for more active and athletic games, and whenever 

they find one they like they espouse it with 
ae: enthusiasm. They have lately discovered 

Squash Rackets, which is, perhaps, the best of 
all winter games for busy men living in towns, who are not 
above running about, and who need the maximum of 
exercise in a minimum of time. The extraordinary strides 
it has made across the Atlantic are described in an interesting 
article in The Times (March 22nd) by Captain Victor Cazalet, 
who captained a team of British Squash players who lately 
toured the United States and Canada and achieved the 
distinction of winning 15 matches out of the 17 they played 
in 19 days, upon which they are to be warmly congratulated. 
We all followed their fortunes with keen interest, and, 
judging by the results, it is no reflection on the others to 
say that the team’s greatest asset was Captain Cazalet’s 
wonderful match-playing and match-winning ability. There 
is nothing “ defeatist ”’ in his attitude towards any opponent 
he may meet at any game, and we sincerely hope he will 
maintain the same high standard in politics and encourage 
other young Conservative M.P.s to do likewise. There is 
nothing distingué in defeat qua defeat or vulgar in victory 
either in the Parliamentary or in other fields. The most 
notable event of this little English tour was that for 
the first time the International Squash Rackets trophy, the 
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Lapham Cup, was captured by us and brought across the 
Atlantic, which was all the more meritorious as our team 
was nothing like as strong as it might have been. We 
ought to be able to keep the Lapham Cup for a while, pro- 
vided we appreciate betimes the strength of the American 
challenge and prepare to meet it. American ardour in this 
excellent and stimulating game may be inferred from the 
fact that there are in and around Boston no less than 
100 Squash Courts, while Chicago, a mere beginner, has 
already 15, and Philadelphia 8 clubs at which Squash is 
played. Canada is also taking to it. In Captain Cazalet’s 
opinion: “ The recent visit will probably be the last occa- 
sion on which an average English team will be able to 
challenge the various American Clubs with much hope of 
success.” Needless to say, the tourists had a delightful if 
strenuous time, and proved that the Old Country is not yet 
“played out,” by combining the enjoyment of lavish 
American hospitality with such signal success on the courts. 


Youne England has likewise repulsed a formidable American 
attack on a British Championship at a more brilliant game 

than Squash Rackets—viz. its parent, hard 
Dactieh Success ball rackets, one of the finest games yet 
invented, and with the possible exception 
of Pelota the best from a spectacular point of view, though 
players of real Tennis stoutly maintain that ‘“‘the game of 
Kings” is still ‘“‘the king of games.” The drawbacks of 
Rackets are that it eats money, needs perpetual practice, 
and is not easy to see as the gallery accommodation is 
limited, and but a fraction of it can see the whole court. 
Rackets is, however, a great game, and we may rejoice 
over the number of first-class players—including some 
in their ’teens—now playing who have given such a good 
account of themselves in recent weeks. We are becoming 
so accustomed to American excellence at all ball games that 
long before the redoubtable American Amateur Champion, 
Mr. Clarence C. Pell, and his accomplished partner, Mr. 
J. Hewitt Morgan, had reached our shores, pessimistic 
pundits had made them a present of both the Singles and 
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Doubles Championships. This is a form of hospitality 
that is overdone nowadays. It creates an atmosphere 
conducive to British defeat. Happily our players remained 
completely unperturbed by the gloom of experts, and on 
a memorable day two Cambridge undergraduates, Mr, 
P. W. Kemp Welch and Mr. L. D. Cambridge, playing 
“the game of their lives,” fairly and squarely knocked 
out the famous American pair, who are much too good 
sportsmen to make excuses, and to whom effusive English 
writers pay no compliment by suggesting that on any other 
day the losers must have won. The point is that on that 
particular day, and at the only hour that mattered, Mr 
Kemp Welch and Mr. Cambridge won by 4 games to 2 
(15-10, 15-8, 9-15, 10-15, 15-12, 15-3). That after such 
a sensational effort the victors not unnaturally reacted, 
with the result that the Doubles Championship was easily 
captured by another English pair, Mr. Bruce and Mr. 
Leatham, is neither here nor there. However, there was 
still the Singles Championship to give away to Mr. Clarence 
Pell, and presented to him by eager writers on the assumption 
that having won it in 1925 he must win it again. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Clarence Bruce defeated him in a love rubber (15-9, 
15-9, 17-15), though as the score indicates anything might 
have happened had the third game miscarried. Mr. Pell 
and his partner have been most welcome visitors, whose 
presence has immensely stimulated English Rackets, and 
the one compliment we can pay them is to return their 
visit and renew the challenge on their own courts, where 
we believe Mr. Pell has never yet been beaten by an Amateur. 
What’s the matter with English Rackets ? 
They’re all right. 


Who’s all right ? 
English Rackets. 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST ITALY 


EvER since Fascism came into power in Italy and the 
Government of Signor Mussolini took upon itself the task, 
now to a very large extent accomplished, of creating a new 
State system based on patriotism and on the collaboration 
of all classes for the common good, Italy has been the object 
of the most bitter attacks on the part of the revolutionary 
and subversive parties and organizations throughout the 
world, and also of many Liberals and Democrats of various 
shades. This, of course, is only natural and comprehensible. 
Those whose policy is based on class hatred and whose aim 
is to subvert. authority and abolish property—or rather to 
transfer both from their present holders to themselves—and 
those whose devotion to the “immortal principles” of 
Democracy is so unswerving that they are prepared to see 
order, national security, and the moral and material progress 
of the people (especially if it be another people) sacrificed 
rather than that those principles should be encroached upon, 
cannot be expected to sympathize with the Italy of to-day. 

Nor is it surprising that the attacks on Fascist Italy 
should be based on ignorance of the facts and on wilful 
mis-statements (Mr. H. G. Wells’s recent article in the Sunday 
Express is a typical instance of this kind of thing), for when 
there are not sufficient sound arguments or real facts to 
support the anti-Fascist view, anti-Fascists must, of course, 
invent them. Public opinion in Italy, even in circles which 
are not favourable to the present régime, may be irritated 
by these attacks, which are regarded as an unwarrantable 
interference in their own internal affairs by outsiders who 
should mind their own business; but this, of course, does 
not matter to those who conduct such campaigns, their 
object in many cases being to boom their papers by sen- 
sational stunts. Fortunately they do not produce as much 
effect as their authors hope, as sensible people, both in 
Italy and abroad, are unaffected by them. Italians realize 
that they are the vapid outpourings of ignorant cranks, 
often inspired by disgruntled Italian malcontents, or mere 
sensation-mongers. 

But from time to time, and more particularly within 
the last few months, a new campaign against Italy has 
been started of a more serious nature as far as its aims 
and effects are concerned. The Government and people of 
this country—as indeed of all other civilized countries—are 
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rightly anxious that the peace of the world should not be 
broken. In view of this natural and reasonable attitude, 
a number of journalists and journals have for some time 
been trying to present Italy in a lurid light by affirming 
in numerous articles, communiqués, news paragraphs, etc,, 
plentifully adorned with headlines, that she is preparing 
for immediate war against someone or other, that she igs 
armed to the teeth, and that at any moment the fell blow 
may fall. The alleged objects of Italy’s alleged aggressive 
designs are varied. When Signor Mussolini vigorously 
denounced German propaganda and intrigue in the Alto 
Adige and the campaign of slander against Italy in which 
even a Bavarian Cabinet Minister had indulged, we were 
told in certain organs of the London Press that Italy was 
heading straight for war against Germany. What had 
actually happened was that Signor Mussolini had spoken 
to the Germans in a language which they understood; 
consequently Italo-German relations steadily improved, 
Italy played an important part in the negotiations for 
Germany’s admission to the League of Nations, and sub- 
sequently a treaty of friendship and arbitration was con- 
cluded between the two countries. But even these facts, 
as we shall see, were to be used as arguments for proving 
Italy’s aggressive policy. 

We have also been told that Italy was preparing to go 
to war with Turkey, and ample details were published about 
Italy’s vast naval base at Leros in the Aigean, great con- 
centrations of troops at Rhodes, and other dreadful things. 
As a matter of fact, the naval base at Leros does not and 
never has existed (there is merely a small seaplane station), 
and the only movements of troops at Rhodes is the annual 
change of garrison. But the effect of the spreading of these 
reports was to make the Italian public believe—quite un- 
foundedly, I am convinced—that it was a manceuvre con- 
cocted ex professo by Great Britain in order to make the 
Turks’ flesh creep and render them more amenable to reason 
in the Mosul negotiations. One indirect effect of these 
reports was to hamper the Turco-Italian negotiations for 
a commercial and consular treaty, which, in fact, have not 
yet been concluded. 

The incidents on the Franco-Italian frontier at Venti- 
miglia last autumn, which were deeply regretted by both 
Governments and by responsible public opinion in both 
countries, were grossly exaggerated in a section of the 
British Press, and it was, indeed, left to certain eminent 
French journalists, such as M. de Brinon of the Journal 
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des Débats, to put things in their true light. As I pointed 
out in a letter to the Morning Post (quoted and commented 
on in the National Review for March), some of the more 
sensational stories in this connection were wilfully invented 
and spread about by the correspondent of a German tele- 
graphic agency. The Daily Chronicle, which had published 
a series of the most lurid articles about Italy’s internal 
conditions, which aroused laughter among all those who 
knew anything about the real Italian situation, was honest 
enough to publish another article absolutely denying the 
gravity of the Franco-Italian frontier incidents. 

On December 31st the Daily Sketch, a paper which 
does not usually deal with international politics, suddenly 
burst out with a sensational story of Italy’s aggressive 
plans, under the following headlines: ‘‘ Menace of War 
on Riviera Paradise. Hidden Legions on Frontier. Is 
Mussolini preparing for Lightning Stroke against France ? 
Now is the Time for the League of Nations to Act.” The 
text contained a number of purely fanciful details of Italy’s 
alleged war preparations. Another paper, the Daily News, 
which has always been consistently anti-Fascist and anti- 
Italian, did not, of course, allow so favourable an occasion 
to pass unnoticed, and declared, among other things, that 
a band of one hundred and fifty Fascists was marching 
from the south of France on Paris, presumably with intent 
to capture the same. The editor apparently did not realize 
the contradiction, to put it mildly, between the numbers 
of the alleged invaders and their alleged objective; the 
Germans had tried to do the same thing with five million 
men and failed ! 

During the last few Sundays the Referee, a paper usually 
associated with sport and the drama, has published a series 
of articles by its ‘“‘ Special Commissioner ”’ (whatever that 
may mean) on the vastness and frightfulness of Italian 
armaments and Italy’s preparations for immediate war. 
The writer gives many particulars, no less startling than 
fantastic, with regard to the building of battleships of a 
new type (does he imagine that they can be built in a few 
weeks ?), the alleged Government orders to munition works, 
the reopening of the “‘ Rome arsenal” (which has never 
existed), etc. He also speaks of the “war aims” of Italy; 
these, he asserts, include Tunis (we are told that it ‘‘ holds 
the Italian gaze like a lighthouse”), Malta, which might be 
“swallowed at one gulp” (surely this is a little offensive 
to Great Britain !), while Greece, “after Corfu is already 
virtually Italian, or at least hers for the asking,” the 
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Dalmatian coast, “offers tempting prospects,” and the 
French Riviera, “‘ would make a splendid spring-board for italy 
an African Empire.” Any expert could, of course, easily 
demolish the whole of this marvellous edifice, especially ag - 
regards the military, naval and air details, but the articles 
are intended for the crassly ignorant rather than for the} , pit 
expert. 


More surprising still, on March 1st the Evening Standard 4s 
came out with an article by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald,} ,, 


leader of the Labour Party and ex-Prime Minister. Mr, T 
MacDonald’s article is practically a réchauffé of some of those 
in the Referee, but apparently he sees the chief evidence of 
Italy’s bellicose intentions in the various treaties of friend. 
ship and arbitration which she has concluded with different ; 
Powers. He also appears to be seriously alarmed about 
the Treaty of Tirana as a menace to peace, but he appar. 
ently ignores its clauses wherein Italy undertakes to protect ; 
Albania against aggression, i.e. merely reinforces, in the | 
case of Albania, the general protection accorded by the 
League to all its members; the only serious objection to 
such an agreement could emanate from a Power which 
contemplated invading Albania. That Mr. MacDonald ¢,, 
should feel little sympathy with Signor Mussolini and his | Qy,¢ 
aims is not to be wondered at; Signor Mussolini is success- | 
fully attempting to solve all labour disputes peacefully and gt¢ 
without strikes, whereas a Labour leader without strikes ,;, 
would be in the painful position of the Dean without opi 
dogma, in Lord Beaconsfield’s celebrated bon mot. Also | ao; 
the temper of the two men is very different ; while during | are 
the war Signor Mussolini was fighting for his country in| Th 
the trenches, Mr. MacDonald was unsuccessfully trying to | £¢) 
go to Stockholm. aes 

Several of the authors of these various articles do not | oo 
seem to know against whom Italy’s armaments are directed, | w. 
but they feel sure that a victim or victims of aggression | an 
will be found. Bc 

We have thus seen Italy accused successively or con- | an 
jointly with meditating immediate aggression against (a) § de 
Turkey, (b) Germany, (c) France, (d) Yugoslavia, (e) Great 
Britain, and (f) a party or parties unknown. Also we are 
told that her policy is radically opposed to the League of 
Nations. Up to now none of these reports has been 
borne out by facts, and as for the League of Nations, we 
have seen Italy under Signor Mussolini taking a more active 
and useful part in League activities than ever before, while 
Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary-General of the League, as 
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recently as January 27th declared very definitely that 
Italy’s policy was wholly in conformity with League 
principles, and as evidence of this stated that, whereas the 
League Assembly had expressed the hope that the various 
members of the League would make every effort to conclude 
arbitration treaties, Italy was the country which had per- 


,| haps concluded the largest number of such agreements; yet, 


as we have seen, Mr. MacDonald regards these agreements 


‘1as evidence of Italian bellicosity ! 


Italy must naturally, like every other country, provide 
for her own defence. She hopes that disarmament will 
some day be possible, but, as Signor Mussolini said in the 
Senate some months ago, if disarmament is to be effective 
it must be general, i.e. all nations must proceed to a pro- 
portionate reduction of their armaments, and they must 
effect it on land, on the sea, and in the air. ‘‘ Otherwise it 
is an ugly comedy.” 

These facts are accessible to all, and are probably 
perfectly well known to the authors of most of the above- 
quoted articles. What, then, is the object of this insidious 
and disingenuous propaganda? It seems evident that the 


| first and immediate object is to sow dissension between 


Great Britain and Italy ; even the stories of Italy’s alleged 
aggressive intentions against France, Germany, Turkey, 
etc., have that same object in view, as those countries have 
friends in Great Britain, and in any case British public 
opinion is notoriously hostile to any policy of aggression 
against anybody. As it happens, Italo-British relations 
are now, as they always have been, particularly friendly. 
The two Governments are cordially co-operating in many 
fields, and at this moment British and Italian soldiers and 
seamen are standing shoulder to shoulder in China.* Both 
countries are equally interested in the safeguarding of 
Western civilization and world peace against Bolshevism, 
and here we have the key to the anti-Italian campaign. 
Bolshevism is at present the real danger to world peace, 
and as, even with Russia behind it, it is not capable of 
defeating the armies of the civilized Powers, its chief hope 
is to sow dissension between those Powers. Revolution 
cannot be promoted directly. In Great Britain the general 
strike was tried and failed disastrously ; in Italy the Fascist 
Government would not stand any nonsense; in France, in 
spite of a vigorous campaign of sedition, there is always a 
sound bulwark of patriotism in the last resort. Therefore 

* Another writer in the Zvening Standard (March 2nd) suggested this was 
perhaps the reason why certain so-called Englishmen disapproved of Mussolini. 
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a sense of insecurity must be promoted and ill-feeli 
between the different civilized Powers fomented. In 
Britain the course is being followed of trailing the Italian 
herring across the path so as to distract attention from the 
very real and very dangerous aims of Bolshevism. It 
should be added that those sensationmongers who point 
to Germany as the prospective victim of Italian aggression 
identify themselves with the extreme German Imperialists 
and Junker Militarists who are striving for the reversal of 
the whole Versailles Peace settlement, while they show no 
sympathy with those Germans who sincerely desire that 
their country should fulfil its obligations and help in the 
reconstruction of Europe as a whole on peaceful lines. 

We should perhaps do these journalists and their editors 
the justice of believing that they do not themselves realize 
that they are being used as catspaws by a gang of inter- 
national revolutionists who are much cleverer than them- 
selves. It is indeed to be hoped that they fail to see that 
the sole object of these articles is to sow the seeds of 
international conflicts between friendly countries, such as 
Britain and Italy, because the more these conflicts arise 
the better chance is there of promoting war, and con- 
sequently revolution. But it is strange that the instruments 
of this policy should be those very persons who constantly 
profess the most ardent pacifist principles, and who express 
pious hopes in favour of “‘ a sense of calm security.” Thus 
one of the effects of Mr. MacDonald’s article was described 
by an Italian correspondent in the columns of the Evening 
Standard (March 3rd) as follows: 

“Italy now knows what to expect if Mr. MacDonald is 
returned to Power, and consequently such an event would 
be looked upon in Italy as nothing short of a disaster. You 
are justly complaining that a certain foreign Power has 
been impertinently interfering in your domestic affairs; yet 
one of your foremost statesmen does not hesitate to create 
a direct inducement to another Great Power to become 
vitally interested in your internal politics.” The inference 
is certainly legitimate, and we can only hope that should 
the above-mentioned contingency ever be realized, Mr. 
MacDonald would be compelled to follow Mr. Gladstone’s 
example on a famous occasion, and publicly apologize to the 
Power he had denounced in Opposition. 

In a recent number of the Paris Figaro M. Frangois 
Coty wrote an article insisting on the necessity for a united 
front against Communism. A real international under- 
standing among the civilized nations of the world can only 
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be based on an alliance of the patriotic parties and groups 
ho realize where the common enemy 


in those countries W 
is to be found. Any attempt to arouse suspicion and hatred 
between friendly Powers such as Great Britain and Italy 


can only be inspired by those who wish to see the world 
Junged once more into the throes of war in the hope that 
the cause of revolution will thereby be promoted. 


Luier VILLARI 
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TOO MUCH BURGOMASTER. 


“* [remember a story of a certain burgomaster in a Continental town 
to whom complaints were made that naughty boys were accustomed to 
throw mud upon the passers-by. He was asked to intervene, and he 
issued a proclamation which was to the effect that all respectable 
inhabitants were requested to wear their second-best * clothes in order 
not to give offence. I do not so understand the position which I 
hold.”—Tur Ricut Hon. Jos—EPpH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whitehall Rooms, London, January 21, 1896. 


THE House of Commons is so fearfully and wonderfully 
made that no outsider can hope to understand its vagaries, 
and only the foolhardy would attempt to penetrate the 
great Parliamentary mystery. Its procedure is so compli- 
cated that it is said to require at least ten years’ apprentice- 
ship to master, as newcomers realize the moment they 
attempt to utilize the forms of the House for purposes of 
practical utility and in accordance with what, in other 
spheres, would be regarded as the dictates of common sense. 
They at once find themselves “up against’? Old Parlia- 
mentary Hands, who alone hold the key to any and every 
Parliamentary enigma, and it is elaborately explained that 
all suggestions of the uninitiated would be “‘ out of order” 
or “contrary to the best traditions of our public life.” 
This state of things is perhaps inevitable in an ancient 
institution charged throughout the centuries with the 
supreme task of wasting as much time as possible lest it 
might otherwise waste something more precious. It is not 
therefore blameworthy for doing too little and talking too 
much, and as every succeeding generation of Parliamen- 
tarians approve its archaic procedure, which is practically 
unaltered from decade to decade, there is probably some- 
thing to be said for it, even though the rules of the House 
of Commons and the authority of the Chair appear to be 
painfully incapable of coping with latter-day ‘“ wild men” 
who have come to Westminster for the express and avowed 
purpose of converting the Mother of Parliaments into a 
bear-garden and thus making her contemptible in the eyes 
of the public, especially the proletariat. 

It is not, however, the procedure that most puzzles 
outsiders—that may be dismissed as a sealed book that is no 
concern of anyone except Members of Parliament. It is 
the mentality and outlook of “the House” on the larger 


* In the authorized edition of Mr. Chamberlain’s Speeches, published by 
Constable in 1914, this is printed “second-hand” (sic)—probably an 
inadvertence. 
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public questions that often bewilders and indeed stupefies 
the rest of the world. Our elected representatives have an 
equal faculty of making mountains out of molehills as of 
reducing mountains until they look like molehills. A vast 
amount of energy is devoted to barren controversy, to 
insignificant Bills either of small value or with no prospect 
of passing, to minute points of order and petty personal 
“explanations”? of no interest whatsoever except to the 
individuals involved. On the other hand, issues of world- 
wide moment that vitally affect the future of British trade, 
the employment of British people, the existence of British 
nationals, and the prestige of the British Empire (which is as 
indispensable to any great Power as credit to any great 
Bank), are either ignored by the House of Commons or dealt 
with so perfunctorily as to convey the impression everywhere 
that British interests loom small at Westminster. 

Whenever Liberal or Socialist Ministries are in office, 
Conservatives are wont to take this painful state of things as 
a matter of course, and Conservative orators stump the 
country, making all the capital an Opposition can at the 
expense of the Government of the day, demonstrating how 
different everything would be if ‘“‘the Radical friends of 
every country but their own” or “the Socialist con- 
federates of Moscow” were sent about their business and 
replaced by statesmen “ who spell Empire with a big ‘ E,’” 
who place country before Party, and who having sat at the 
feet of Disraeli and Joseph Chamberlain “ can be trusted to 
uphold British interests all over the world,” ‘‘ to safeguard 
British industries against unfair foreign competition,” and 
who, in a word, know how to “make Britain respected 
abroad, and prosperous at home ’’—thus carrying out the 
principles to which the Conservative Party owes its power 
and popularity, and to which incidentally the present Govern- 
ment owes its record majority. But unfortunately when 
the orators of Opposition become the Mandarins of the 
Treasury Bench they suffer a sad, sea change, so that in 
many cases, in a very short time, they are as completely 
unrecognizable by their friends and followers as persons 
ravaged by some disfiguring disease. Indeed, it were more 
charitable (as one contrasts the hours of courtship of the 
constituencies with the years of possession and compares 
promise with performance) to regard the Cabinet as the 
victims of some mysterious malady. Just as the leprosy of 
incompetence was brilliantly described by Lord Hugh Cecil 
as clinging in the bad old days to the walls of the War 
Office, so the sleeping sickness of Defeatism has become 
endemic throughout Whitehall and Downing Street ever 
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since the Armistice. It began with the late unlamented 
Coalition, and has been with us ever since, no matter what 
Party or what persons have held office—whether a Socialist 
Ministry put in as caretakers by the Liberals, or Conserva- 
tive Governments commanding immense majorities, con 
trolling both Houses of Parliament and completely masters 
of the political situation, though unhappily not of their own 
fears. In modern jargon they seem to be hypnotized by 
“the inferiority complex,” i.e. what the French have 
christened “‘ Defaitisme,”’ and which is known to the average 
Briton as “ Funk” (with a capital “F”’).* If conscience 
makes cowards of us all, so apparently does office in many 
cases, though why no one can understand or explain, because 
so far from easing the problem of government, this perpetual 
pursuit of what the most timid believe to be “ the line of 
least resistance ” lands the Cabinet in a series of home-made 
humiliations. If persisted in, it will infallibly convert the 
record Conservative majority into a record Conservative 
minority. This calamity happened only twenty-one years 
ago, when another Ministry of Wobblers, who found it 
mentally, morally, and physically impossible to make up 
their minds on any outstanding issue, conducted our Party 
to a catastrophe unprecedented during the preceding seventy 
years, which probably laid the train of the Great War by 
placing professed pacifists in unchallengeable control of our 
Councils at the very moment pan-Germany was putting the 
finishing touches on her grandiose plan for the conquest of 
Europe. 

Absit omen. Though the outlook is about as black as 
it could be both from the Party and the national standpoint, 
because once the country is convinced that Defeatism is the 
only policy obtainable from any political party, it will 
probably prefer a Government of Liberal Defeatists or of 
Socialist Defeatists to Conservative Defeatists, as the latter 
savours too much of what Disraeli denounced as “an 
organized hypocrisy.” After all, the Radicals sincerely 
believe in turning the other cheek to every national enemy 
that chooses to smite us, while many Socialists are hand-in- 
glove with the malignants of Moscow. Not so the Con- 
servative Party, which professes to believe inthe Nation and 
the Empire, and mainly on that account is now sitting on the 
Ministerial side of the House. 

We are told that Conservative Members of Parliament 
having been sent to Westminster to support a Conservative 


* In this connection see a recent article in the Weekly Dispatch by the 
present writer. 
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Government have no option but to open their mouths and 
shut their eyes and swallow whatever doses of Defeatism 
may be administered to them by the Treasury Bench. In 
that case the Conservative Party is predestined in 1928 or 
1929 to repeat the experience of 1906, when we were smitten 
hip and thigh from Land’s End to John o’ Groats. Out- 
siders cannot lay down the law for Members of Parliament, 
who must gang their own gait, but unless they are blind to 
the signs of the times they can have little doubt as to what 
their fate will be on present lines. Nor would they be able 
to lay the blame on any shoulders but their own. The 
Conservative Party in the House of Commons could pull the 
Government up at any moment they chose. If they don’t, 
it can only mean either that they approve of what is being 
done in their name at this juncture or that, though dis- 
approving, they have not the gumption to object, and prefer 
to lose their seats rather than be momentarily in the black 
books of the Whips and frowned upon by the demi-gods of 
the Front Bench. This phase would not, however, last long, 
as directly the Powers-that-Be realized that they had gone 
too far, and that the rank and file were effectively in revolt, 
there would be a transformation scene, at the end of which 
the Defeatists of Downing Street (whoever they may be) 
would be discovered in a back seat and the Cabinet “ gingered 
up ”’ to some sense of its duty in the matter of fulfilling the 
mandate it received from the constituencies two and a half 
years ago. That mandate was to Govern—not to run away 
from every element at home and abroad that chooses to 
make itself offensive. Of government this country has had 
small experience except during the General Strike, when for 
the first, and last, time Ministers put their foot down, with 
every indication that they meant to keep it down, and with 
the inevitable result that difficulties that appeared over- 
whelming rapidly vanished. The great bluff of the T.U.C. 
collapsed the moment the conspirators realized that Uncon- 
ditional Surrender were the only terms the Government 
would entertain. Courage, as usual, paid. Indeed, it paid 
so handsomely that the country expected the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues to take the lesson to heart and to turn 
their backs on their nervous past that had become a veritable 
nightmare to the Man in the Street. It was not to be. The 
mood of the moment that had enabled Government and 
Nation to score one of the most resounding victories ever 
registered over Anarchy and Revolution changed. Defeat- 
ism resumed full sway in Downing Street, and from that day 
to this—apart from a few rhetorical flourishes on the plat- 
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form which only exasperate—His Majesty’s Ministers have 
been preoccupied in apologizing for the existence of the 
British Empire to all whom it may concern and in piping 
down from China to Peru. 

To many Conservatives in the House of Commons this 
attitude is as alarming and as abhorrent as it is to onlookers 
and outsiders. Their questions to Ministers, their speeches 
in debate, are eloquent of their apprehensions, resentment, 
and disgust—sentiments that are running right through the 
constituencies, with the result that once “safe seats’”’ are 
trembling in the balance. Unless some serious practical 
steps are taken to repudiate the policy of the White Feather 
and the White Flag, which some Ministers are evidently 
prepared to adopt as the emblems of a New Conservatism, 
our Party will be lucky to return two hundred strong in the 
next Parliament. That is at any rate the opinion of men in 
the House, and anxious to remain there, who are in touch with 
public opinion in the country. 

The worst feature of Parliament is the treatment it 
tolerates from the Treasury Bench, of which we have had a 
typical and deplorable example during the last few weeks. 

The Minister concerned in this depressing episode was 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, reckoned as a Parliamentarian 
among Parliamentarians. He regarded the House of Com- 
mons as the hub of the Universe until Geneva arose to 
distract his attention and divide his affections. Nowadays 
he may think the former more or less of a nuisance, and he 
ill conceals his annoyance at being asked perfectly proper 
questions concerning the strange transactions in which the 
Foreign Office has lately engaged and the queer persons to 
whom it elects to pay deference. Just as its favours are 
reserved for foreigners who are hostile to this country, so its 
passports are lavished on any renegade Briton who goes 
abroad for the avowed purpose of creating trouble for Great 
Britain or in order to make the position of British com- 
munities overseas impossible. The attitude of our post-war 
Foreign Office towards Britons who are pro-British recalls 
the irresistible incident narrated in a speech by Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain delivered a generation ago within a few months 
of his entering upon his great Colonial Ministry. It is 
piously preserved in the two volumes of speeches that were 
published under the patronage of his family in 1914, and will 
be found at the head of this article. I chanced upon it, to 
my delight, one gloomy evening, and would respectfully 
commend it to the present Prime Minister as calculated to 
recall his Cabinet from some of the devious paths in which 
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well-intentioned but unthinking and ill-advised colleagues 
incline to wander. The occasion of this historic utterance 
(January 21, 1896) was a congratulatory banquet to Lord 
Lamington on taking up the duty of Governor of Queensland, 
at which the new Colonial Secretary took the chair. Speak- 
ing within a few days of the excitement aroused by the 
Jameson raid into the Transvaal, which had been exploited 
after their wont by our Little Englanders; for their own 
purposes, Mr. Chamberlain said : 


I cannot help thinking that Lord Rosebery was mistaken, when, a short 
time ago, he said that the “ Little Englanders ” no longer existed among us. A 
pretty pass we must have come to if the Minister who is responsible for the 
British Colonies is forbidden to speak of their future, of their greatness, of the 
importance of maintaining friendly relations with them, of the necessity of 
promoting the unity of the British Race, for fear of giving offence. I remember 
a story of a certain burgomaster in a Continental town to whom complaints were 
made that naughty boys were accustomed to throw mud upon the passers-by. He 
asked to intervene, and he issued a proclamation which was to the effect that all 
respectable inhabitants were required to wear their second-best clothes in order not 
to give offence. [Our italics] I do not so understand the position I hold. I 
decline to speak with bated breath of our Colonies for fear of giving offence to 
foreign nations. We mean them no harm; we hope they mean us none. But 
not for any consideration will I be withheld from speaking of points which have 
for us the greatest interest and upon which the future of our Empire depends. 


At a time when the four Front Benches of both Houses of 
Parliament are overloaded with the Burgomaster type it 
seems peculiarly apposite to recall the view of Burgomaster 
policy held by an English statesman who was great precisely 
because he had “no craven fear of being great.’ He had 
never heard of the “‘ Inferiority Complex.” 

There is clearly nothing great in our present attitude 
towards either Moscow or Canton for which the Cabinet as 
a whole must bear the responsibility. The brunt of it 
naturally falls on the Foreign Minister, though we have no 
means of knowing how far he has succeeded in getting his 
own way, or how far he has been compelled to compromise 
with opposition in the Cabinet. All we do know is that Sir 
Austen Chamberlain speaks in public as though he were 
completely satisfied with the situation, whilst some other 
Ministers speak as though they were profoundly perturbed, 
and only restrained from resigning by undisclosed considera- 
tions. In any event, Sir Austen is responsible for giving the 
House of Commons so utterly erroneous an impression of the 
achievements of British Diplomacy in negotiating with 
Canton that we should almost expect the House to resent 
being thus misled had it happened less often before. It was 
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doubtless unintentional on the part of the Foreign Minister, 
though that makes matters no better, because it could only 
mean that he in his turn had been misled as to what had 
passed between Mr. O’Malley, the British representative at 
Hankow, and Mr. Eugene Chen, the so-called Foreign Minister 
of the Cantonese Government. We now know that there 
were no “ negotiations’ in any serious sense of that term, 
nor any “‘ agreement” as that word was previously under- 
stood. The so-called Hankow Agreement merely registered 
the complete capitulation of British Diplomacy to local 
Bolshevism—there was not so much as a face saved in a part 
of the world where face saving is a ritual if not a religion. 
But the House of Commons was given to understand on 
February 2lst, when at last the fruits of the O’Malley-Chen 
‘conversations’ were disclosed, that something had occurred 
over which Britons could shake hands with one another, and 
on which “ Right Honourable Friends ’’ on opposite sides of 
the House could tender their hearty congratulation, and 
the House as a whole should forthwith express its appreciation 
of the coup to the men on the spot. Parliament was indeed 
carried off its feet by the manner in which the affair was 
presented, and from Westminster a false impression per- 
meated the entire Empire. It was only some weeks later 
that the truth transpired in all its ugliness, and our unfor- 
tunate nationals at Hankow, as at every other place in 
China, where they have converted mud flats into stately 
cities, realized how they had been “let down” over an 
““ Agreement” that threatened to be repeated at other 
Treaty Ports, and was at once exploited by the Shadow 
Government of Peking as a pretext for wiping out the 
British Concession at Tientsin. 

A less confiding body than the Commons would have had 
its suspicions aroused concerning this pseudo “‘ Agreement ”’ 
by the Foreign Minister’s statement that “the British 
Municipality will be dissolved (on March 15th), and the 
administration of the Concession will be formally handed 
over to the new Chinese Municipality.” Any lingering 
doubts should have been dissipated by his next sentence, 
*“* Pending the handing over to the New Chinese Municipality 
on March 15th, the policing of the Concession and the manage- 
ment of the Public Works and Sanitation will be conducted 
by the Chinese authorities now in charge thereof.” 

The Chinese admittedly have their good points, but they 
have never specialized in “‘ Sanitation,” and there was no 
scope for optimism concerning the future of Hankow from 
the moment of this announcement. But hope springs 
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eternal in the Treasury breast, and Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
being himself persuaded, succeeded in persuading his audience 
that the ‘‘ Regulations ” for the future administration of the 
Concession involved the creation of an ‘‘ Anglo-Chinese ”’ 
Municipality founded on the immutable principle of Give 
and Take, which in dealings with hostile Powers usually 
means that Britons do the giving and foreigners do the 
taking. Unfortunately these “ Regulations” were not 
available at the time, the House being invited to take them 
on trust as justifying the contention of the Government 
that serious safeguards had been obtained, though there was 
not a single syllable in the documents exchanged between 
Mr. Eugene Chen and Mr. O’Malley affording any corrobora- 
tion of this suggestion, and when under further interrogation 
Sir Austen disclosed that the Sino-British Municipality at 
Hankow (to be copied at Kiukiang) provided for a permanent 
Chinese majority and a permanent British minority through 
a Chinese Chairmanship, the last illusion vanished. Never- 
theless, the House of Commons had been worked into a 
state of ecstasy. It may be that Mr. Lloyd George had his 
tongue in his cheek—not for the first time—when he said : 
“ Before putting a question to the Right Hon. Gentleman I 
should like to offer warm congratulations to him and the 
Government upon the signature of the Agreement.” Or it 
may be that Mr. Lloyd George rejoiced at a performance 
calculated to increase the discredit of the Government he 
dislikes among its own supporters, besides bringing it into 
disrepute all over the world. But there could have been no 
such sinister thought in the mind of Mr. Campbell, the 
Conservative Member for North-West Camberwell, who was 
so moved by the official version of the Hankow Agreement 
that he sprang to his feet with the inquiry: ‘‘ Would it be 
appropriate for the Foreign Secretary to wire to Mr. O’Malley 
the congratulations of Parliament?” To this Sir Austen 
answered that he had already expressed his appreciation of 
the ability with which the “very difficult negotiations ”’ 
had been conducted, and had renewed to the negotiators 
“both the assurance of my confidence and the confidence of 
His Majesty’s Government in them.” No one would dream 
of questioning the statement that both Sir Miles Lampson at 
Peking and Mr. O’Malley in and around Hankow were 
placed in a difficult, not to say impossible, position. They 
were suddenly called upon to make bricks without any 
straw, owing to the negligence of the Home Government 
(preoccupied with “ Locarno,” “‘ Geneva,” and other matters) 
to provide that essential. But that is no sufficient reason 
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for pretending that bricks have been made when they 
haven’t, or for palming off on Parliament as a diplomatic 
success what is in substance a diplomatic débdcle, and for 
representing a complete and ignominious capitulation to 
Canton as other than what it is. 

Lest the reader should imagine that a ‘“ Diehard” 
publication such as the National Review is incapable of 
doing justice to Defeatist Statesmanship and Defeatist 
Diplomacy, let us take the evidence of organs that do not lie 
under this stigma, and which in effect usually manage to see 
a bright side to Government policy that is invisible to less 
sanguine mortals. It takes a great deal to make our 
esteemed contemporary the Daily Telegraph take a pessi- 
mistic view of any proceedings of the Powers-that-Be. Its 
censure of Downing Street is so rare as to be practically 
unknown. But the Daily Telegraph has some appreciation 
of British interests in China, and during many weary and 
thankless months, through the able and informed pen of the 
regretted Percival Landon, our contemporary sought to 
educate the Home Public and to awaken the Home Govern- 
ment before it was too late to the issues at stake. A great 
newspaper cannot consent to eat everything it has ever said 
on the ipse dixit of a Minister who has been obviously misled 
on material matters before he would consent to mislead 
Parliament and the Public. The gravity of the affair arises 
from the fact that if the Hankow Agreement be satisfactory, 
or even tolerable, there is every reason it should become the 
model of similar agreements elsewhere in China, either with 
the Cantonese or the Peking Government. If on the other 
hand it is intolerable because it would simply register the 
ruin of every British Concession, we can understand: the 
consternation that has been caused throughout the Far East 
now that the “ Regulations ””—withheld so far from the 
British Public—have been promulgated by Mr. Eugene Chen, 
who is even more pleased with his performance than Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Campbell, and 
other Members of Parliament are with ours. On ninety-nine 
occasions out of every hundred of any difference of opinion 
between a Conservative Government and Conservative 
critics, the Daily Telegraph is able to see eye to eye with 
the Government, and few things our contemporary does with 
more gusto than to explain to such critics what fools they 
must be for daring to differ from Responsible Statesmen 
“necessarily wiser and better informed than Irresponsible 
Outsiders,” etc. But this is the hundredth occasion. On 
March 10th the Daily Telegraph published a telegram which 
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speaks for itself and contains the whole story. We reproduce 
it textually together with its headlines : 


HANKOW PACT. 


CHINESE CONTROL. 
A DEPLORABLE DOCUMENT. 


From Coronet H. St. C. Smattwoop. 


Pexine, Wednesday. 

The text of the memorandum of agreement relative to the British Concession 
at Hankow makes melancholy reading for British residents in China. It is well- 
nigh impossible to reconcile the statements of the Secretary of State with this 
deplorable document. There is no mention of handing the British Concession 
back to the British authority for retrocession to the Chinese, but only of handing 
the Concession to the new Chinese Municipality, which will control the former 
British Concession, now ‘‘ Administrative District No. 3.’’ The police, execu- 
tive, and all appointments are to be controlled by a majority, or Chinese, vote. 
A bureau, with a cast-iron Chinese majority, will control the finances. Cheques 
are to be signed by the director and two councillors, one of whom will be British. 
In other words, finance is to be controlled by the Chinese in the proportion of 
two to one, and the Secretary of State’s promised British Consular official 
signature is non-existent. 

It is believed that the Nationalist intention is to bring up Hong-Kong or 
Straits Settlements Chinese who have British nationality to fill the British 
nominations. Article 20 permits the Chinese director to nominate a chairman 
in his absence, not necessarily from the Council, thus ensuring a perpetual 
Chinese majority. 

Article 16 says that the bureau will take over the financial obligations of the 
British Municipality, these including the Debenture issues. The low market- 
able value of these Debentures to-day shows how much public confidence there 
is in the Chinese Municipality as opposed to the British. At every turn heavy 
loss and probable ruin faces the Hankow Britisher, and, if similar agreements 
are made—and it is difficult to see how they can be avoided—loss and ruin to 
the British investor seems inevitable everywhere in China. 

The Customs House at Wuhu has been sacked. The foreign women and 
children have been evacuated, while the men are standing by ready to leave— 
an eloquent commentary on the protection to foreign life and property offered 
by the Nationalist Government. 


Two days later, after digesting the contents of this 
melancholy cablegram, the Daily Telegraph gave its readers 
the benefit of its considered view in a leading article which 
opened with the reminder that on March 15th the British 
Concession at Kiukiang would come under the new system 

jadministration as the Hankow Concession already had, 
and thus proceeded to enlighten its readers as to what this 
means to the British directly involved : 


This change is described in the political dialect of Chinese Nationalism as 
the “taking back’? of the Concessions—a euphemism which cloaks the very 
material fact that the areas originally leased to the British were regarded as 
totally valueless and, even by Chinese standards, uninhabitable, and have since 
become well-ordered municipalities, with all the necessary equipment of a 
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modern township, with many fine public buildings and private residences, and 
with large populations in which the Chinese, well able to appreciate the advan. 
tages of such a situation, form the great majority. The extent of the losses, 
both moral and material, which individual British residents must incur, upon 
even the most favourable estimate of their prospects under the new conditions, 
is not yet calculable. It is only certain that they must be the principal sufferer 
from the effects of the British Government’s policy of conceding to Chinese 
Nationalism almost everything but the bare right of our people to live and trade 
on Chinese soil. They will not be the only sufferers, for the vast numbers of 
Chinese, both rich and poor, who have found within the Concession areas § 
security and good government lacking elsewhere in China, know well what they 
are losing. But it is our own people who must bear the brunt of the change, 
and this should be recalled when their attitude towards the British Govem. 
ment’s policy is criticized here as one of illiberal objection to the loss of 4 
privileged status. 


The British Government, which usually commands the 
unmurmuring fidelity of the Daily Telegraph, should be able 
to form from our contemporary’s comment some apprecia- 
tion of the anger aroused at home and abroad among all 
Britons who value our good name at the appalling attitude 
hitherto adopted by Downing Street throughout this pitiable 
affair. As the Daily Telegraph “ leader ” adds : 


The agreements so far made presuppose, in fact, a degree of civic virtue in 
Chinese administrators of which they are, as a class, notoriously destitute. 
That is the plain fact; and it is what Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett (the Daily Tele- 
graph correspondent at Shanghai) has in mind when he tells us that these agree- 
ments “‘ mean nothing to the Cantonese, who laugh at our credulity, and nothing 
to the genuine Nationalists, who regard them as yielding to a small party who 
are under the control of the Bolsheviks, and who have yet to prove their ability 
to govern.”” These considerations apply to any settlements which may subse- 
quently be negotiated for the remaining British Concessions, whether on the 
Yangtse or in the North, where the Peking Government is asking the difficult 
question why we should require better terms in the case of Tientsin, where the 
Concession has always been respected, than in the case of Hankow, where the 
British were attacked and driven out by force. 


Is Tientsin to go the way of Hankow and Shanghai the 
way of Tientsin ? Will our Conservative House of Commons 
remain a passive spectator of a series of disasters of unparal- 
leled magnitude that would have long since brought about 
the downfall of any Radical or Socialist Government? Will 
Mr. Lloyd George “‘ congratulate” the Foreign Minister on 
the transfer of Shanghai to Messrs. Eugene Chen and Borodin, 
and will the thanks of Parliament be voted to everyone on 
the spot promoting the transaction ? Or shall we now see a 
long overdue revolt against the policy of “‘ Too Much Burgo- 
master ”’ ? 

L. J. MaxsE 


THE NATIONALIZATION OF LAND 


Ir is surely matter for regret that the Conservative Party 
has hitherto decided to ignore the undoubtedly rising tide 
in favour of some form of Land Nationalization. No one 
believes more strongly than the writer that, in what is 
perhaps rather a choice of evils, Conservatism is by far the 
least obnoxious form of government for our present con- 
dition. But he has lived to see so many instances, where a 
complete indifference to an urgent, if undefined, demand by 
the public has converted what should have been matter for 
consideration into a narrow and bigoted measure forced 
upon the country through the agency of a single appeal to 
the electorate, that he ventures to suggest that the question 
of nationalizing the land is a matter of such vast importance 
to the whole nation as to be certainly deserving of notice 
even by those who are most anxious to avoid any change. 

It must be admitted by all that land tenure as we know 
it to-day is a very different thing from what it was only fifty 
years ago, and, if we choose to go back that period, we shall 
find essential differences between what then existed and a 
still more distant past. In fact we shall find at each period 
of our history that our ancestors accepted no creed which 
contained the theory of immutability in our land laws. That 
the fallibility of Governments was at least as great in the 
past as it is to-day, the student of history will find many 
instances to confirm as he reads of the various phases through 
which land tenure has progressed. But, through all the 
changes of the centuries, it will be found that one note rings 
clear and insistent: it is the call to the English to be the 
masters of their own land. 

This is not the place wherein to speculate as to which of 
our older systems was the best. It is necessary only to 
remember that fault is found by many with the system which 
exists to-day and to visualize that, if we do not join in free 
debate on remedial measures, we shall, before long, have to 
swallow, whole, drastic and undigested changes which may 
inflict grave loss upon the community. Probably no single 
individual, be he Conservative, Liberal, or Labour, will be 
found favourable to the conditions which obtain at present. 
Owners and tenants alike of all classes of landed property 
are loud in complaint of the alleged injustice under which 
they exist. The outcry is as bitter in the towns as it is in 
the country-side ; but, inasmuch as the prosperity of the town- 
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dweller exceeds that of his country-cousin, and the poverty 
of the latter is more clearly discernible than that of the 
former (where it exists), it is the agricultural question which 
absorbs the greater part of the attention of the public. The 
impossibility of the continued maintenance of the status quo 
must be apparent to all who have to do with agricultural or 
unimproved land. The position has altered vastly, and 
invariably for the worse, with the increase of rates and with 
the various laws passed with the object of protecting the 
tenant from the landlord. At a time when the financial 
poverty of the nation renders it increasingly difficult to 
maintain that high value of the pound sterling which alone 
enables us to purchase abroad the food-stuffs essential to our 
existence, we find that the productivity of the land has 
decreased, the population on the land has diminished, and 
the price of home-grown wheat has doubled. 

Everybody who knows anything about our agriculture 
knows perfectly well what is needed in order to quickly and 
easily put everything to rights. It is quite a simple matter, 
All that is required is for the land to be immediately freed 
from every penny of its tithes, rates, and taxes. And everybody 
knows equally well that no political party in the State dare 
go to the country on such an errand. It would stand no 
more chance than a snowflake in Hades. And the reason 
why it would stand no chance is also well known. It is 
because of the existing agricultural social system. The 
public is not going to allow one penny to be removed from 
the burdens on land if there is the remotest chance that the 
smallest fraction of that penny is going to stick in the 
pockets of the landlords. If the public even imagined that 
the farmer might reap a portion of the benefit, the scheme 
would be gravely endangered. The only individual the 
public will stir a finger to help is the agricultural labourer. 
It is not a bit of good pointing out that the landlord and 
the farmer pay income tax which can be fixed as high as the 
public likes. It is not a bit of good explaining that no 
private industry ever existed for the sole benefit of the 
employees. All the public likes to understand is that the 
agricultural labourer is a down-trodden slave and that he, 
and he only, requires help. Consequently successive Parlia- 
ments have petted and fussed over that really very worthy 
man until they have, literally, very nearly killed him. His 
state of health is now so extremely precarious that, like the 
wounded soldier, he is far too ill to be nursed any longer. 
Since he was first enticed into the parliamentary convalescent 
home he has lost 200,000 of his original strength. The land 
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itself is not the least of the sufferers under these deplorable 
conditions. It has cost over £20 an acre to bring into 
cultivation, and three-quarters of it is now worth less than 
£10 an acre, while no better land in New Zealand, which cost 
less than £10 an acre to develop, is now worth £50 an acre. 
And the value of the New Zealand land is based on the 
exportation of farm produce into England ! 

We must face the unpalatable fact that there is no iota 
of use in trying to bolster up things as they are. As the 
Iron Duke said, “‘ It won’t do.” And the reason it won’t do 
is because the electorate won’t have it. We can prove to 
demonstration that the system which existed between 1800 
and 1900 was the best possible from the point of view of the 
national interest, but we must admit that the legislation 
passed between 1906 and 1920 has destroyed the elasticity 
of that system and that it is now no longer workable. We 
are on the threshold of great events which are certain to 
involve drastic changes in land tenure. There is yet time 
for us to take a useful part in the framing of that new agri- 
cultural policy of which the rapid approach is so clearly 
indicated. But, if we are to be useful, we must prepare to 
be progressive. We must abandon all hope of reaction or 
even of standing still. We must move forward with the 
advancing tide of public opinion, accepting loyally those 
changes which are inevitable, endeavouring to help the 
nation in the avoidance of obvious shoal waters, and keeping 
steadily before us the object which all connected with the 
land should have in view: the creation of a country-side 
which shall be the envy of all other States. 


AILESBURY 


A JAPANESE VIEW OF THE ANGLO- 
CHINESE PROBLEM 


I 


Time was when China looked upon all foreign nations, great 
or small, as her vassals. She was a nation par eacellence 
which permitted no comparison. It was out of the question 
for her to deal on equal terms with Great Britain or 
America or France. Her ruler, Son of Heaven itself, swayed 
the whole terrestrial world from a celestial dais. If foreign 
ships called at her ports they were there to bear tribute 
to her. China, in short, was the suzerain of the world, 
The golden dream was not very profoundly disturbed even 
by the impact of the disastrous war with Japan so late 
as 1895. 

Strangely, all the “unequal” treaties China is now 
railing at were concluded in that period when she recognized 
no foreign nation as her equal. The truth is that the “ in- 
equalities” of those treaties were directed against the 
foreigner, not against the Chinese. They were meant to 
assign a place of inferiority to the Powers, not to China. 
When at last China found out that the treaties operated 
quite the other way, it was all too late. 

When we speak of China’s unequal treaties we always 
hark back to the Nanking Treaty of 1842. That famous 
instrument was the unhappy offspring of the Opium War. 
What was the Opium War? President John Quincy Adams 
once said that the real cause of that war was not opium 
but a pin—China’s confirmed belief in her own superiority. 
Every nation secretly nurses the harmless notion that it is 
a little superior to others in one way or another, but in 
China’s case the superiority complex was not just an 
innocent fancy but something which she insisted all foreign 
Powers should recognize in some tangible form. That was 
the real cause of the Opium War. 

In 1834 England, hoping to put her trade with China 
upon a treaty basis, sent a commissioner to Canton in the 
person of Lord Napier. Having arrived at Macao, Napier 
found out that he would not be permitted to enter Canton. 
His letter, addressed to the Viceroy of Canton, was returned 
by the commander of the city gate with the insolent explana- 
tion written on the envelope that it was “ tossed back ” to 
the “barbarian eye” (foreign spy) because it was not 
superscribed with the Chinese character, pin, meaning a 
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“humble petition.” The British lord, unable to make any 
headway, died at Macao a humiliated, heartbroken man. 

Nor was Napier the first or only Englishman of rank 
who was treated so disgracefully. Earlier in the century 
Lord Amherst made a pilgrimage to Peking with a view 
to negotiating a treaty of amity. When he arrived at 
Tungchow, some twenty miles from Peking, the Emperor 
commanded him to come to the capital post-haste. Hardly 
had he arrived there when he was ordered to hasten to the 
palace for an audience. Lord Amherst, tired after a tedious 
journey, requested that the audience be postponed until 
the next day. The Son of Heaven, enraged by this unheard- 
of impudence on the part of a “ tribute-bearer,” peremptorily 
ordered Amherst out of China. A little later an American 
Minister, J. E. Ward, experienced much the same humilia- 
tion. He went to Peking with the intention of offering his 
good offices as mediator between China and the Powers 
then at war. He was advised that he would be required 
to kowtow before the Emperor. ‘Tell him,’ retorted Ward, 
like a red-blooded Yankee, “that I go on my knees only 
to God and woman ”’—-which, of course, made the situation 
worse for the American, for what mandarin, with his harem 
filled with concubines, could help despising a man who 
would go on his knees to woman ? 

This was the attitude China, from the Emperor down to 
the pettiest functionary, invariably maintained towards 
foreign nations. Unless this wall of superiority complex 
was broken through the foreign nations found it impossible 
to trade with China, and trade was what they sought. 
That in reality was the cause of the war of 1839, called the 
Opium War because the forcible seizure and destruction of 
twenty thousand chests of opium by a Viceroy at Canton 
was, unfortunately, made the casus belli. The incident 
hastened, but was not the cause of, the inevitable conflict. 
The little war ended in the Nanking Treaty, that classic 
instrument on which all the later “ unequal” treaties were 
modelled. 


II 


The peace of Nanking, as the mandarins looked at it, 
was a good bargain. True, it handed over Hong-Kong to 
the British, but that was just a pile of rocks, fit only for 
the habitation of the barbarians. It opened five ports to 
British trade, which prevented the aliens from coming in 
“ defiling ”’ contact with God’s chosen people. If it estab- 
lished a foreign concession at Shanghai—which was followed 
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by concessions at Canton, Tientsin, Hankow, and a few the 
other ports—what of it? It was a clever arrangement 9 wer 
keep the “foreign devils” cooped up in as small an area by 
as the celestial ruler deigned to grant them. If they setj tim 
up their own administration and their own law courts there} con 
that relieved China of the unsavory job of ruling “ the 
savages”’—a good riddance. The tariff fixed by the treaty) ces: 
seemed too low, but then what celestial cared to take any| Chi 
money by taxing “unclean” goods? Had not the Son of} wh 
Heaven himself issued edicts declaring it beneath his dignity} de’ 
to derive any revenue from duties upon barbarian goods?} hel 
His dominions were vast and full of resources ;. he was rich} pe! 
and powerful, receiving tributes from the four corners of} we 
the earth. Why bother about tariff? His officials would} th 
not even collect the duties themselves, but told the foreign} to 
consuls to do this for them. th 
All of which is not a defence of the unequal treaties as} th 
applied to the changed conditions in China, but it does} as 
justify them in their inception. The low tariff and the tl 
foreign settlements and the extraterritoriality which were | t 
granted to the English and other nationals by those treaties | C 
were not concessions wrung from an unwilling hand—they | e 
were meted out by the proud Mandarin much as he would | f 
k 
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throw worn and useless things to the poor. Frank admission 
of this fact is conducive to impartial consideration of China’s 
foreign problems. If it is unjust to visit upon her new 
generation the sins of its fathers, it is equally unjust to 
condemn the British for everything they did in China in. 
the last half of the nineteenth century. | | 
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In this charitable spirit let us consider, first, the question 
of foreign settlements. Shanghai is an outstanding example. 
When the British opened the concession there as a result 
of the Nanking Treaty, there was a native city of consider- 
able size. Besides this city, squalid and unhealthy, the 
British laid out a model settlement, like a lotus springing 
from the muddy water. A few years later France followed 
suit and opened a concession of her own. The United 
States, too, staked out a tract as large as the British con- 
cession and including the most valuable part of the Shanghai 
wharfage. America had not been a party to any of the 
military expeditions against China, but by virtue of the 
‘“‘most-favoured-nation ” provisions in her treaty she was 
enabled to pick up some of the fruits when others shook 
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@ fewthe tree. In 1863 the British and American concessions 


nent 
in are 


i] were amalgamated in an International Settlement governed 


by a Municipal Council. This settlement, extended from 


hey sétitime to time, now comprises 5,584 acres. The French 


8 there 


concession covers 358 acres. 

Both the International Settlement and the French con- 
cession are open to residence of all foreigners. As for the 
Chinese, it was not meant to admit them as residents. But 
when the Taiping rebellion, 1853-62, spread death and 
devastation for hundreds of miles around Shanghai, the 
helpless natives, escaping massacre and pillage, poured in 
pell-mell upon the foreign concessions. They were not 
welcome guests, but the foreigners could not very well 
throw them out when their flags were the only protection 
to these refugees. Even after the rebellion was crushed 
the foreign community found it impracticable to eject 
them, and so the Chinese, without the sanction of treaty or 
agreement, continued to squat. Fresh contingents joined 
them from time to time, until to-day 90 per cent. of the 
total population of the settlements are Chinese. Here the 
Chinese fully share in the prosperity of the community, and 
enjoy safety and protection precarious under the native 
flag. Their banks and commercial houses are doing thriving 
business free from the usual molestation of the native 
officials. Certainly they should be contented. 

But they are not satisfied, these Chinese. What is 
wrong? What are their grievances? The foreigners con- 
demn them as ungrateful, piggish and uppish. The Chinese 
have a different story to tell. They believe themselves 
the objects of unreasonable discrimination and humiliation. 
The settlement has made them prosperous, that is true. 
But without them could the settlement have become what 
it is—a great entrepdt of commerce ? They think not. They 
think they are the ones who have made Shanghai great. 
They are the largest single racial group there, and they pay 
60 per cent. of the taxation levied by the Municipal 
Council. And yet they have no voice in the management 
of the municipality. The Council consists of nine members, 
of whom five are British. Until a few years ago even the 
Japanese, numbering twenty thousand and with large 
investments in Shanghai, had no voice in the Council. 
Only after a hard struggle extending over many years 


have they been given just one seat at the Council table. 


The Chinese have likewise been struggling, but without 
success. In 1920 they held mass meetings and demon- 
strations protesting against their disfranchisement. Their 
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leaders urged the Chinese community not to pay taxes 
until the discrimination was abolished. The Municipal 
Council accepted the challenge, arresting a number of delin- 
quent taxpayers and putting pressure upon the agitators, 
The agitation failed, but the failure only aggravated 
the situation, for it left the Chinese more disgruntled 
than ever. 

If the Nationalist movement does not ebb, there is no 
doubt but that the Municipal Council of Shanghai will soon 
admit Chinese into its membership. Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain has made this plain in his recent pronouncement. In 
the case of the British concessions at Hankow and Kiukiang, 
occupied by the Nationalists since January, a tentative 
agreement has already been made upon the basis of Sir 
Austen’s announcement. The concessions held by other 
Powers will sooner or later follow suit, and that will prove 
only a step toward the ultimate abolition of all concessions, 


IV 


The general attitude of the British and other foreigners 
towards the natives indicate the wide social chasm 
yawning between the Chinese and the Westerners. They 
explain the restlessness and bitterness prevailing among 
the Chinese in spite of the benefits and advantages 
they enjoy in the settlement. Social discrimination cuts 
one to the quick. It is more galling than political dis- 
crimination. As long as the Chinese were ignorant hewers 
of wood and drawers of water there was little trouble. 
Trouble began to brew when the Chinese community waxed 
opulent, with not a few millionaires to its credit. Add the 
native politicians seeking refuge in the settlement after 
every revolution or civil war, and the intelligentsia returning 
from abroad or coming from native colleges, and you have 
a highly inflammable material to which social humiliation 
is a ready fuse. 

Once I had a very embarrassing experience in Shameen, 
the foreign settlement at Canton. Having put up at an 
English hotel, I asked a Chinese friend to dinner one 
evening. The invitation was declined politely but firmly. 
The reason was not quite convincing—it was just an excuse. 
Something seemed to distract him which I could not under- 
stand. But it was not long before I found out that no 
Chinese was admitted into the settlement after dark because, 
it was said, the Chinese were generally addicted to thievery ! 
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Did my friend think that I committed this apparent dis- 
courtesy knowingly ? 

But really I was not surprised. I was prepared for any- 
thing after what I had seen on the train from Hong-Kong 
to Canton. Upon entering the first-class car my attention 
was arrested by a sign which said, “‘ For whites.” ‘“‘ Where 
do I sit ? ” I asked the British conductor. ‘‘ You Japanese ? ” 
he queried. I nodded, and he deigned to tell me that I 
might sit in the “ white” section. I declined the courtesy 
and sat in the “ coloured ” section with my Chinese friends. 

Remember that the territory through which this British 
railway runs is Chinese. Except a small section, it is not 
even leased by England. Yet on the trains on this railway 
the Chinese are segregated, not coolies, but well-to-do first- 
class passengers. 

The arrogant assumption of superiority on the part of 
“blue-blooded ”’ Occidentals is the main cause of the 
bitterness which characterizes the Chinese attitude towards 
them. In Shanghai, for instance, the Occidentals and 
natives literally rub elbows, yet there is practically no real 
intercourse between them. Their contact hardly goes beyond 
the mundane, often sordid, realm of trade. Socially the 
Occidentals keep aloof from the Chinese. Politically, or in 
the management of municipal affairs, they ignore them. 
Add to this the linguistic difficulty that confronts the 
foreigner, and the moral wall between him and the Chinese 
is wellnigh insurmountable. The foreign community, un- 
able or making no effort to understand the new current 
of thought and events which are changing Chinese outlook, 
continues to look dewn contemptuously upon the natives, 
and thinks them incapable of ever rising to its own level, 
intellectually and morally. 

This, more than anything else, is what wounds the self- 
respect of the Chinese and makes them clannish and hostile 
towards the foreigner. 


V 


When the mandarin signed the classic treaties, fixing 
China’s import duties at 5 per cent. ad valorem for ordi- 
nary goods and 7} per cent. for luxuries, he thought 
he disposed of the sordid affair for good. Little did 
he dream that his own sons would stultify themselves 
making ado about it. Up to the middle of the past 
century the Son of Heaven had had plenty of revenue, 
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and he cared little for tariff. Gradually his income dwindled. 
Tributes from the provincial Viceroys became less and less, 
while the Taiping rebellion and a few wars with foreign 
barbarians proved a drain upon his coffers. No longer 
was it possible to make ends meet. The mandarin, much 
against his sense of dignity, sought remedy in the increase 
of tariff. But there were the old treaties, and the impudent 
foreigners would not listen to any proposal for revision. 
When even the small revenue from low tariff was pledged 
away as security for the Boxer indemnity, the Court and 
the Government were on the verge of bankruptcy. 

Here, in a nutshell, is the story of tariff. Further details 
reveal a greater anomaly. When the Nanking Treaty was 
somewhat revised in 1858, it had annexed thereto a schedule 
of prices of imports as the basis on which the agreed rates 
of tariff were to be levied. For forty-four years this 
schedule remained unchanged, though prices had con- 
siderably risen in the interval. In 1902, at China’s request, 
a revision was made so as to bring the schedule up to date. 
Again the new schedule stood unaltered for fifteen years, 
despite phenomenal increase of prices in the meantime. 
When in 1917 China entered the World War she made the 
Powers promise to revise the price schedule, but the promise 
was not fully fulfilled. In the summer of 1922, in com- 
pliance with the Washington Treaty, the consular represen- 
tatives of the signatory Powers met at Shanghai and effected 
the revision long desired by China. But the new revenue 
thus obtained amounted to only some fourteen million 
dollars silver. With the tariff rate held down to 5 per 
cent. for ordinary imports and 7} per cent. for luxuries, 
China finds it impossible to raise adequate revenue from 
customs. 

This was the raison d@étre of the International Tariff 
Conference which opened at Peking in October 1925. By 
that time, however, China was no longer satisfied with 
piecemeal concessions doled out by the Powers. She 
wanted something more essential, and wanted it at once. 
When the conference opened she demanded 12 per cent. 
tariff for ordinary imports and 20 per cent. for 
luxuries. This she wanted only as a temporary measure 
for a short period, after which she would fix rates as she 
pleased—an autonomous tariff. To the surprise of the 
Chinese and foreign delegations Japan, on the first day of 
the conference, came out for tariff autonomy for China. 
Eventually the Powers agreed upon January 1, 1929, as 
the date for the rendition of the said autonomy to China. 
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But while they were discussing tariff rates for the interim 
period before that date, the Chinese Government went 
down in the vortex of civil strife, and the conference 
adjourned without results. 

So far China has demanded only a right to fix her own 
tariff rate. Of course, that is not real autonomy. Real 
tariff autonomy means a nation’s right, first to fix its own 
customs rate, and second, to collect duties through its own 
administrative organization, and to use the funds thus 
realized as it itself sees fit. This second aspect has not 
been emphasized by the Chinese, but it is only a matter 
of time when it will become an overshadowing issue, just as 
the first is now the dominant one. To understand this we 
have only to glance at the Chinese customs administration 
as it exists. 

China’s customs service has a staff of seven thousand 
five hundred members, of whom two thousand are foreigners. 
The others are Chinese. Numerically China is well repre- 
sented. In reality the power and influence of the Chinese 
are small, for they are, with a few exceptions, employed in 
minor capacities. The Inspector-General is, and has always 
been, an Englishman. The tacit understanding among the 
Powers is that the country having the largest trade with 
China shall have the largest number of officials in the ser- 
vice, including the Inspector-General. Naturally, English- 
men occupy most of the higher positions in the service. 
But with British goods boycotted by the Nationalists, the 
Japanese have almost captured the trade supremacy which 
the British have enjoyed ever since China was opened to 
foreign intercourse. Will this doom British control of 
Chinese customs ? Must the British Inspector-General step 
down and make room for a Japanese? The British banks 
in China have long been depositaries for China’s customs 
receipts, which are allotted to the service of the Boxer 
indemnity and of various foreign loans. Will the Japanese 
banks, now that Japanese trade is becoming so great, 
demand a right to become depositaries at least for a part 
of the customs revenue? The Chinese, in the meantime, 
relish no thought of having their customs permanently 
administered by foreigners. The Chinese of the new school, 
especially those educated abroad, look with mingled envy 
and resentment at the two thousand foreigners who occupy 
higher positions in the customs service at salaries which 
appear fabulous to them. 

The stumbling-block to the rendition of customs adminis- 
tration is the rapacity of the militarists, before whom the 
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“new ”’ Chinese and foreign-educated reformers have little 
power. It was the traditional cupidity and corruption of 
the mandarinate which furnished the Powers with a plausible 
excuse for tightening their hold upon China’s customs in 
her own interest as well as theirs. Now come military 
chieftains doing openly and blatantly what the Sybaritic 
mandarins used to do artfully, almost artistically. Let 
China regain unrestricted tariff autonomy now under these 
circumstances, and customs receipts will never be used for 
the public good. Not even the extremest Nationalist can 
deny this. What should be done? Frankly, I do not know. 


VI 


Sir Austen Chamberlain in his recent speech at Birming- 
ham made an arresting gesture. He declared he would 
recognize such Chinese law courts and such Chinese laws as 
have been reformed along modern lines. In other words, 
England would consider renouncing some of the extra- 
territorial rights her subjects have enjoyed in China. In 
the main, the pronouncement follows the recommendations 
made by the International Commission which, in conformity 
to a resolution of the Washington Conference, investigated 
China’s judicial system last year. 

The abolition of extraterritoriality is one of the foremost 
planks of the Nationalist platform. Perhaps such a demand 
is not entirely justified by the prevailing condition of China’s 
judicial administration. Nevertheless, there are a few points 
the Powers should and can well afford to concede. Perhaps 
they can go a little farther than Sir Austen’s proposal. 
What does he propose? First, he proposes to take cases 
involving foreign plaintiffs and Chinese defendants to such 
Chinese law courts as have been reasonably modernized. 
As a matter of practical application this would mean recog- 
nition of the Chinese courts in most of the open ports which 
have been influenced by modern civilization. Heretofore 
such cases have been tried by what is known as the Mixed 
Court—so called because the presiding judge is a Chinese, 
and the assessor, who keeps a watchful eye upon the pro- 
ceedings, a foreigner, usually the consul of the country of 
which the plaintiff is a citizen. The abolition of this court 
is almost a matter of course. Shanghai has already blazed 
the path. There the Chinese, after a protracted parley with 
the representatives of the Powers, took over the Mixed Court 
last December—an aftermath of the shooting of Chinese 
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strikers by the municipal police in May 1925. Without 
Sir Austen’s proposal the rendition of similar courts in other 
open ports is inevitable. 

There is another aspect of extraterritoriality, and this 
js more vital to the foreigner. Under the prevailing system 
cases involving a Chinese plaintiff and a foreign defendant 
are tried by the consular official of the country of which 
the defendant is a citizen. This system Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain does not propose to abolish. Evidently he thinks the 
Chinese courts are not yet sufficiently modernized to try 
cases in which the defendants are British subjects. The 
only modification he offers is this—that contrary to the 
present usage of applying foreign laws to such cases, the 
consular courts would, under his plan, make use of such 
Chinese laws as have been codified in conformity to modern 
principles of jurisprudence. For the present England would 
go no farther. This does not satisfy China. She claims 
that the Chinese courts in some of the larger cities have 
been sufficiently improved to take charge of such cases 
without prejudice to the foreigner. Certain influential 
Chinese jurists have advanced a compromise plan under 
which consular jurisdiction might be abolished on condition 
that where foreigners are defendants foreign officials be 
permitted to attend the Chinese courts as observers, not 
as assessors, as heretofore. Eventually some such arrange- 
ment will have to be made. 

It is interesting to note that all the inequities China 
is now fighting were once Japan’s problems. In 1858 
Japan concluded treaties conceding to the Powers extra- 
territoriality, foreign settlements, and 5 per cent. import 
tariff. But no sooner had she signed the treaties than 
she resolved to obtain their revision—not by anti-foreign 
agitation but by self-improvement. She remodelled her 
educational system, modernized her laws and courts, re- 
formed her administrative system, and provided the foreigners 
with ample protection. And yet it took Japan forty years 
to abolish extraterritoriality and fifty-two years to regain 
tariff autonomy. Never in those years was there a single 
mob riot or disturbance against the foreigners. Japan 
strove silently, patiently, peaceably, yet doggedly for the 
goal. 

China’s case is different. She has attempted to shake 
off the foreign yoke, not by self-improvement, but by mob 
violence. She has taken anti-foreignism for patriotism. 
She has been reluctant to admit her own defects, but enter- 
tained too exalted an idea of her own superiority. To 
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this mental idiosyncrasy is added physical difficulty due to AR 
the vastness of her territory and to divergent interests, 

traditions, and dialects among the various provinces. All 
this makes it wellnigh impossible for China to follow the 


course pursued by Japan. What the ultimate outcome will 
be it is difficult to say. ON 
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ARRAS IN 1917 AND ITS UNDERGROUND 
LABYRINTH 


On the banks of the Scarpe, where it receives the tributary 
waters of the Crinchon, near the south-eastern corner of 
the Department of Pas de Calais, of which it is the capital, 
formerly capital of the Province of Artois, hard by the 
battlefields of Flanders, the cockpit of Europe, Arras has 
through history borne the brunt of much hard fighting, 
but the part which it played in the operations of the spring 
of 1917, known generally as the Third Battle of Arras, 
was the most remarkable of all the episodes of its stirring 
story. 

ts the Great War the importance of Arras from a 
strategical point of view was enhanced by the fact that 
the city lay at the junction of five railways. Moreover, 
Arras is not more than sixty miles from the port of Calais, 
the capture of which was the coveted goal of German 
ambition. 

It would appear at a casual glance that a city situated, 
as it then was, at a distance of about a mile from the German 
front line (their line was 1,700 yards from the market-place 
to be more exact) was very ill adapted for playing the réle 
of the point of assembly for the troops engaged in this 
gigantic effort. It would have seemed that the losses 
attendant on such an enterprise were bound to be colossal, 
before even the first blow had been struck, as the city was 
within such easy range of the German guns, and that these 
guns playing on a confined area packed to overflowing 
with troops were likely to reap a rich harvest. How our 
staff work obviated the possibility of such a disaster is 
one of the most interesting chapters of the annals of the 
Great War. 

Our own front line, before the commencement of the 
operations, ran a bare 1,000 yards east of the eastern edge 
of the city through the faubourgs of St. Laurent-Blangy 
and Blangy, and farther south skirting the faubourg of 
St. Sauveur. During the course of the operations, which 
dragged on throughout the months of April, May, and 
June, I was on six separate occasions at Arras in the intervals 
of active service in the field to the east of the city. The first 
occasion was from April 6th to 8th, immediately before the 
attack was launched. The second visit was on April 12th, 
during a rest after the eventful three days of the great 
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advance. This visit lasted until the 23rd, when the 76th 
Brigade, to which I belonged, again went into the line, 
this time moving first to Bois des Boeufs, and then relieving 
the 86th Brigade in front of Monchy le Preux. Once more, 
on May 2nd, I was in Arras at 8th Brigade headquarters 
for the day. Again I passed through the city on May 14th, 
en route for Duisans. On June 2nd the Brigade re-entered 
Arras and was there till the 11th, when we returned to the 
front line. On the 19th we were relieved, and for the last 
time I was in Arras on June 20th, when the Brigade was 
under orders to proceed to Grenas. These broken periods 
thus aggregated nearly a month, and afforded me an excellent 
opportunity for observing war conditions in Arras. 

More than two and a half years of the Great War had 
passed over Arras at the time of which I write. The city 
had been badly battered by shell-fire, especially in the 
autumn and winter of 1914. The Cathedral had been 
wrecked, only the fagade with its Corinthian columns 
remaining fairly intact, and the gaunt outline of the ruins 
suggested a magnificence which the vast edifice had never 
really possessed in its entirety. Of how many a building 
it is true that it never acquired picturesqueness till it became 
a ruin! Hard by were the Grande Place, where was once 
the busy corn market, and the Petite Place, both of which 
had had their share of shelling. In the former the beautiful 
arcaded houses, dating from the Flemish Renaissance, had 
been much damaged, and in the latter, alas! the exquisite 
old Hotel de Ville had been destroyed. The destruction of 
this noble building was a national disaster, for it was 
one of the finest monuments of the North of France. An 
arcaded colonnade on the ground floor, a line of richly 
ornamented windows above, a roof adorned with many 
dormer-windows, a profusely decorated interior, a belf 
tower seventy metres high and surmounted by the lion of 


Flanders holding a weathercock (thence hourly emanated | 


a very melodious carillon), combined to make an edifice of 
singular charm. 

But though Arras had suffered severely at the outset of 
the war, since then until the spring of 1917 she had been 
less molested by the enemy artillery, and at the commence- 
ment of these operations there was still much normal life. 
There were many civilians in the city, and the old proverb 
holding good that it is an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good, not a few were reaping a rich harvest of profit by 
catering for the needs of the hundreds of officers and 
thousands of men who now began to throng the streets 
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The Hotel de Commerce did a thriving business, and provided 
excellent meals for soldiers on their way to the front. Arras 
being, as it were, the neck of the bottle, through which 
many thousands of troops had necessarily to pass, the streets 
were all a-hum with traffic. Amid all the stir of the coming 
strife there were still women engaged upon their ordinary 
daily tasks and children at their games. 

The troops involved in the enterprise were: Sir Julian 
Byng’s Canadian Corps of Horne’s First Army with one 
British Brigade, which were to attack Vimy Ridge. Then 
came the whole of Allenby’s Third Army, distributed as 
follows. Between the Canadians and the Scarpe was 
Fergusson’s XVII Corps. Sir Aylmer Haldane’s VI Corps, 
to which the Brigade I was serving in belonged, was to 
attack opposite Arras, south of the Scarpe, between that 
river and the Cojeul, and had on its right again Snow’s 
VII Corps astride the Cojeul. Practically the whole of 
the VI Corps had to assemble in Arras, and thence deploy 
to its appointed area of attack. Each Corps was marshalled 
with three divisions in front and one in reserve, so that, 
roughly, 120,000 men were in the storming line with 40,000 
advancing behind them. 

Many times ere now had the streets of Arras resounded 
to the tramp of armed men and the rumble of moving 
artillery, but never had the problem arisen of coping with 
such a gigantic array of troops under what seemed such 
unfavourable conditions. A teeming capital situated within 
a few hundred yards of the enemy’s lines offered a target such 
as might well gladden the hearts of the German gunners and 
fire the imagination of the aviators who observed for them. 
The German forces in the line, situated in such unpleasantly 
close proximity, consisted of six divisions—the 11th Prussian, 
14th Bavarian, lst Bavarian Reserve, and the 17th, 8th, 
and 79th Reserve. It is indeed one of the riddles of the war 
why the Germans did not pound Arras to atoms at this 
time. Surely, never did such a golden opportunity offer. 

Though hundreds of our airmen gallantly sacrificed their 
lives in helping to guard the secret of our preparations 
by keeping down the German aeroplanes, over which we 
finally established our superiority, the systematic wire- 
cutting, which preceded the attack for some weeks, and the 
preliminary bombardment, told their own tale to the enemy 
and necessarily apprised him of an operation imminent on 
a large scale. 

Preparations for the great attack had been started in the 
fall of the year 1916. All the usual preliminaries of an 
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advance began to be seen. New roads were being constructed 
converging on various points of the fifteen-mile front, which 
was to be the breadth of the area attacked, extending from 
Givenchy-en-Gobelle at the northern foot of Vimy Ridge 
in the north to a point just short of Croisilles in the south, 
for it had been established that the broader the front the 
greater the chance of success in proportion as the fire of the 
enemy artillery became more diffused. The system of road- 
making adopted with success consisted of laying roughly 
cut slabs of beech wood side by side, which was found 
satisfactory for carrying heavy traffic. The staff had drawn 
up an elaborate scheme for the assembly of the troops 
required for the great enterprise, which was a masterpiece 
of accurate location and timing. Add to this the construc- 
tion of many gun positions and trench mortar emplacements 
and innumerable dumps of ammunition and engineering 
stores. I may remark in passing that many of these 
ammunition dumps went up in smoke in the course of the 
operations as the result of the enemy’s gun-fire. Some 
conflagrations lasted many hours. 

Still the fact had to be faced that a vast proportion of the 
troops would inevitably be brought from the west by roads 
converging directly on Arras, and that they must pass 
through the city before they could again deploy fanwise 
over the front allotted to them. Again there were vast 
reserves to be dealt with, which would add to the congestion, 
The whole of Maxse’s XVIII Corps was in reserve in rear 
of the Third Army, while the XIII Corps was behind the 
First Army. The Cavalry Corps was also in reserve. 

Should the enemy retaliate by an intensive bombard- 
ment of Arras, when it was swarming like a hive with all 
these troops, he might have inflicted devastating casualties 
before we had gained even a foot of ground in the advance. 
The fate of the city of Ypres was a warning of what might 
occur. 

How was such a catastrophe to be averted ? This was the 
problem which exercised the minds of the General Staff. 
The solution of the problem was found in subterranean 
Arras. 

Most of us are familiar with the description in Victor 
Hugo’s Les Misérables of the escape of Jean Valjean from 
his pursuers by vanishing through a grating in the pavement 
into the tunnels of underground Paris, bearing with him the 
wounded Marius. Paris has beneath it another Paris, which 
has its streets, squares, lanes, arteries, and circulation. 
This wonderful dark ramification of passages, which he 
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compares to the branching trees of a forest, and which form 
a subterranean labyrinth, is a system quite apart from the 
catacombs, which form separate cellars. These passages 
have been a refuge for every kind of fugitive throughout the 
history of Paris. Here he tells how crime, intellect, the 
social protest, liberty of conscience, thought, robbery, all 
that human laws pursue and have pursued, have concealed 
themselves in their day. Here in their time the persecuted 
Huguenots had found a refuge, as evidence whereof Hugo 
records the discovery there of a singular copper Huguenot 
medal, bearing on one side a pig wearing a cardinal’s hat, 
and on the other a wolf with a tiara on its head. Even some 
of the old dungeons under the Palais de Justice had been 
linked up with this labyrinth. At the time at which he 
wrote he states there were sixty leagues of these passages, 
and owing to improved methods many were arcaded like 
the Rue de Rivoli. Hugo gives a very detailed description 
of the interior of this Leviathan, as he styles it. 

As Paris had its underground world, so Arras was found 
to possess its network of subterranean passages. 

If at Arras the lid of the upper crust of earth with its 
incumbent mass of buildings could be raised, it would 
discover in the Grande and Petite Places cellars several 
stories deep, it would disclose passages radiating in all 
directions, which owed their origin, no doubt, to the 
same causes as those which Victor Hugo so vividly describes 
in Les Misérables—that wizard of narrative, who discovered 
romance even in the sewers of Paris. There would, further, 
be revealed all round the outskirts of the city, now ringed 
in by its circle of faubourgs, vast subterranean quarries, 
whence was once hewn the stone for the building of the city. 

And now through the plans of the General Staff a trans- 
formation was to be effected such as Sir Walter Scott pictures 
in Rokeby in the lines : 


Of old, the cavern strait and rude, 

In slaty rock the peasant hew’d ; 

And Brignall’s woods, and Scargill’s wave, 
E’en now, o’er many a sister cave, 
Where, far within the darksome rift, 

The wedge and lever ply their thrift. 

But War had silenced rural trade, 

And the deserted mine was made 

The banquet-hall and fortress too, 

Of Denzil and his desperate crew. 


So at Arras the claims of war converted these deserted 
mines to other uses, and, if not a banquet-hall, at least 
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officers’ messes were to be established here, and, if not 9 
fortress, at least protection from the enemy bombardment 
was to be afforded. 

The Anzacs at Gallipoli had earned for themselves a 
unique reputation as miners and sappers, and at Arras 
it was on the 179th and 184th tunnelling companies, composed 
of the New Zealanders, that devolved the task of converting 
these underground passages and quarries to the uses of war, 
But something far more was needed to meet the situation 
than the cave of Denzil and his outlaws. It was the large 
purpose of the General Staff to find here under ground 
temporary barracks, if need be, for an army. 

The passages were linked up with the quarries of Arras 
and the faubourgs of St. Sauveur and Ronville, and a 
subterranean power station was erected, which generated 
the electricity to illumine this underground city. Nothing 
sO primitive as 

the pale lamp 
That struggles with the earthy damp 


was to suffice, but a brilliant and efficient system of electric 
lighting throughout the corridors and domed vaults. Water 
supply, too, was laid on, and for the convenience of trans- 
port a three-foot tramway radiated in all directions. For 
purposes of communication, encased cables were secured to 
the sides of the many tunnels. Here, too, was prepared 
ready for need a vast dressing station with 700 beds. Here 
in this labyrinth, amply supplied with signposts to guide the 
footsteps of the soldiery, was the place of assembly for the 
greater part of the VI Corps. Many similar tunnels, too, 
southward, afforded a like refuge for the VII Corps. All this 
vast work was carried out during the winter months, so that 
when in the spring the various units which formed part of 
the VI Corps arrived at Arras from their billets away in 
the country to the west, they found, thanks in a large measure 
to the forethought of the Corps Commander, underground 
quarters self-contained and ready equipped in all details 
for their immediate occupation. 

In the case of my own battalion, we lay at Liencourt, not 
far from Aubigny and the head waters of the Scarpe, before 
the battle, practising the attack on a piece of ground mapped 
out to give an exact delineation of the enemy’s trenches 
from aeroplane photographs, which trenches the battalion 
was to take on the first day of the assault. Then after two 
nights at Wanquetin we entered Arras on the evening of 
April 6th, just two clear days before the attack was launched. 
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The battalion went direct to its temporary underground 
quarters, and remained there in readiness for the assault on 
the morning of the 9th. Tunnels had been constructed 
leading to our trenches, which emerged into communication 
trenches close up to the front line, so that it was reached by 
a practically covered route. Meanwhile an earth-shaking 
bombardment had pulverized the enemy’s first- and second- 
line trenches to such an extent, that on the 7th I witnessed 
our tornado of shelling from our front-line trenches, standing 
head and shoulders over the parapet, without drawing a 
single shot from the German lines, which were entirely 
dominated by our fire. 

It is not my intention to give a detailed account of the 
great battle, which in three days drove the enemy back five 
miles from Arras, except so far as is necessary for the setting 
of the picture. Many vivid stories of the sanguinary conflict 
have been written. The scope of this article is rather 
Arras itself, Arras the city above ground, and Arras the sub- 
terranean city. 

Four days after the commencement of the operations I 
found myself again in Arras, and slept part of that night 
at the power station, which was controlled by the New 
Zealanders. One becomes used to sleeping in strange 
places when campaigning. The night before I had snatched 
a few hours’ sleep in a captured German dug-out in the 
Hindenburg Line. Incidentally, I may remark that, however 
reduced the German rank and file may have been in the matter 
of rations as the result of our bombardment, the previous 
occupants of this particular dug-out had had an eye to their 
own creature comforts, for in it was a plentiful supply of 
bread, coarse but good, and also several varieties of wurst 
such as the German soul loveth. But, to resume, never had 
I slept in a stranger spot than this vaulted quarry where the 
New Zealanders, who kindly showed me hospitality, had 
planted their power station. Here in this subterranean 
cave was being forged another of the links which bind together 
our vast Empire. Here, just as the Canadians had freely 
shed their life-blood to capture Vimy Ridge for the Empire’s 
cause, the New Zealanders, too, had given of their best to 
provide accommodation for the troops of the old country. As 
I arrived here in the early hours of the morning, I passed 
through many passages and quarries, where slept a part of 
an exhausted army, refreshing itself after the three strenuous 
days of the great advance. Not a few one noticed were 
wounded. One thought of that portion of the Lower Regions 
as described by Vergil, where warriors dwelt, and among them 
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the company of those who sustained wounds in fighting for 
their country. Hic manus, ob patriam pugnando vulnera 
passe, | 

It had been hoped that the secreting of such a large 
body of troops underground might have produced a surprise 
effect on the enemy, but any such effect was largely nullified 
by the organized preliminary wire-cutting and bombardment 
which was a prelude to the infantry attack. To such a 
degree, moreover, did our artillery command the situation, 
that in point of fact the enemy’s bombardment of Arras, 
though often lively, was never intense, which actually ren- 
dered the use of these underground dwellings less imperative, 
It is ever the unexpected that happens in warfare, and no 
whirlwind bombardment actually fell on Arras. None the 
less, the preparations providing against such a contingency, 
which seemed not only possible, but probable, were wise. 
The enemy did shell the city intermittently during the 
preliminary stages and during the early phase of the attack, 
and the Grande Place and the Petite Place and the railway- 
station constructed on the ancient ramparts at the south- 
eastern corner of the city received a heavy amount of 
shelling. From this point ran straight as an arrow the road 
which led to Cambrai, distant 22 miles. It was natural 
that this exit of the city, too, should be carefully barraged 
by the enemy guns, 

But considering the vast number of troops that filed 
through the old Roman arch of the Baudimont Gate to the 
west along the main street of the city known in its various 
sections as the Rue St. Aubert, the Rue Ernestale, and the 
Rue Gambetta respectively, the casualties among our 
troops from shell-fire in the actual city were comparatively 
small. Such a condition of affairs was fostered by the air 
force, which after a deadly struggle obtained a lasting 
domination over the enemy’s like arm. The main street, 
through which the advancing troops marched, and which 
was constantly packed with a continuous column (each 
unit being timed exactly as to the hour of its passing through 
the Baudimont Gate), was diagonal to the German front 
line, and therefore could not be enfiladed, and, as it was 
moreover not exactly straight, its slight curves and bends 
acted as traverses, which afforded protection from shell- 
fire. By the third day of the battle, as has already been 
stated, the enemy had been driven back five miles, and 
there.ore the danger of artillery bombardment was very 
greatly reduced, though it still continued intermittently ; 
and during the weeks that followed days were singled out by 
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the enemy for heavy bombardments with high-velocity 
shells, but for the most part the enemy’s guns were engaged 
in putting down barrages to prevent our farther advance. 
Shortly after the deadlock in the hostilities had been reached, 
our battalion mess was established in a roomy empty house 
in the Rue Pasteur, not far from the railway-station, and 
occasional shells struck the building. One particular shell 
inconsiderately chose the moment when we happened to be 
assembled for dinner in a room on the first story. After this, 
as a precautionary measure, we transferred the mess to the 
ground floor. 

At a later date I was at Brigade headquarters, having 
been attached to the brigade for liaison and other duties, 
in the Rue Gauguiers, which gave upon the Rue Ernestale. 
One night there was an air raid. I occupied a room on 
the first floor on the side of a house away from the street. 
My window looked out upon a pleasantly laid-out garden 
with arbours and trellis-work, and immediately below the 
window was a small grass-plot. I shared the room with the 
Brigade signalling officer. We were rudely awakened in the 
small hours of the morning by a terrific crash. My bed was 
close to the window, and showers of glass descended upon me, 
and I was blown out of bed on to the floor. The first report 
was followed almost instantaneously by a second crash. 
We could now hear the droning of the aeroplane high up 
above us, and the “ Archies’ opening fire. The aeroplane 
still hovered over us and dropped several more bombs. 
As day began to dawn, the plane was spotted and our 
anti-aircraft guns began to get its range. The pilot resorted 
to the ruse of dropping in a spinning nose-dive, and suddenly 
straightening out at a low level made off unscathed for the 
enemy lines. When we came to examine the damage done 
by daylight, we found that the first bomb had fallen right 
in the middle of the small piece of lawn under the window 
of my room and a bare five yards from it. As it fell on soft 
ground, the effect of its explosion upwards had been lessened. 
There was a fair-sized crater where the bomb had struck. 
The second bomb dropped at the same time had fallen in 
the street in front of the house. On the opposite side of 
the street were the quarters occupied by the general. This 
bomb, striking the hard, paved road, produced much more 
devastating effects, and demolished a considerable part of 
the front of the house, in which the general was. The ceiling 
of the room in which he slept collapsed on top of his bed, 
burying him in the débris, but fortunately without doing 
him serious harm. 
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At the end of the narrow street, where it joined the 
main street, an inhabited dwelling-house was struck by 4 
bomb the same night, which neatly sheared off the entire 
front of the house, leaving the interiors of the various 
rooms with their furniture on the different stories entirely 
exposed to view from the street, which gave the bizarre 
effect of a child’s doll’s house. There were several 
casualties among the unfortunate family who inhabited 
this house, an old man and a woman and a child being 
killed. 

The city of Arras is an ancient one, as its very name, 
which is of Roman origin, proclaims. How old the quarries 
may be is a matter of surmise. Perhaps some were worked 
by the early inhabitants of Gaul under Roman task-masters. 
Certainly Vauban must have obtained from them the material 
for the building of his famous Citadel. That genius for 
fortification work recognized the importance of the city of 
Arras as a bastion of France, and lavished the great skill 
he possessed as a military engineer on this great work, 
which still remains as a monument to his memory. In the 
defences of this city Vauban first employed his lunettes, 
The Citadel now serves little other useful purpose than as 
a monument to its designer, for, with changing methods of 
warfare, his work has become obsolete, and the Citadel has 
been dubbed by a modern generation “‘ La Belle Inutile.” 
It is at least a compliment to his genius that the structure 
is described by the epithet ‘‘ La Belle” ; and as to its utility, 
in its day it served a useful purpose. “‘ Omne tulit punctum 
qui miscuit utile dulci,” wrote Horace in the Ars Poetica, 
and the great engineer in this case merited like approbation, 
for he achieved a work which was once useful and still has 
claims to beauty. 

Could Vauban, the illustrious Marshal of France, 
ingénieur du rot, have surveyed the field of battle in 1917 
from his Citadel, he would have found that much progress 
had been made in the science of military engineering since 
the time when, some two and a half centuries ago, he was 
entrusted by his august master, the monarch Louis XIV, 
with the task of practically reconstructing the entire land 
defences of France. 

In those days a fortress was a more compact affair, 
and the military engineer could find full scope for the 
application of his science in a comparatively small area, and 
could revel in his curtain, his ditches, his ravelin, the demi- 
lune, to cover the entrance to the fortress, the tenaille, to 
protect the postern gate, the rampart escarped and counter- 
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scarped, the covered ways, the traverses and the glacis all 
in the solid ring of a symmetrical polygon. 

Under conditions of modern warfare, as set forth in 
the text-books of military engineering, in order to keep the 
enemy at arm’s length, having regard to the range of modern 

ns, an enceinte designed as the principal line of defence 
would have to be of prohibitive length. Hence it is that 
nowadays recourse must be had to one or more girdles 
of storm-proof works forming points of support for field 
entrenchments across the intervals. 

But, notwithstanding, many of the principles of military 
engineering now accepted are fundamentally the same as 
those laid down by Vauban. One of his favourite dicta 
was that no matter how strong a fortress he might build 
by the application of his system of fortification, he could 
by his method of attack by means of parallels reduce it. 
His experience in both directions certainly qualified him as 
an authority, for he constructed thirty-three new fortresses 
and repaired and improved a hundred, and conducted about 
fifty sieges, and wrote an exposition of the theory of forti- 
fications entitled Mémoire pour servir d@ introduction dans la 
conduite des siéges. 

So in 1917 there stood within a mile of each other the 
Citadel of Arras and the Siegfried Line, the finished products 
of the science of military engineering of their respective 
periods. What was true in Vauban’s day of fortresses, 
that none are impregnable, was now in the battle of Arras 
to be proved equally true in the case of field defences. No 
field defences, even those on which the Germans had expended 
their utmost skill, and to which they had devoted all their 
science in military engineering, not even the vaunted 
Siegfried Line—known to us as the Hindenburg Line, that 
powerful system of field works constructed in 1916 and 
1917, strengthened by cement and steel-armoured block- 
houses, and protected by broad belts of wire and a glacis of 
devastated country—could survive the blasting effect of a 
modern artillery bombardment. Again in this battle of 
Arras was to be demonstrated the eternal truth that attack 
as a weapon of warfare is bound in the long run to wear 
down mere defence, however strong, and that the hammer in 
the end always gets the better of the anvil. - 

Vauban was once more to be vindicated in one of the 
greatest battles of the greatest war in history, the so-called 
third battle of Arras, which took place in the spring of 1917 
in front of Arras and in sight of his Citadel. 

There, entrenched on the wolds, where they slope gently 
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down to the level of the Scarpe, which laves the city of Arras 
to the north, lay the German armies. They held the 
commanding ground of Vimy Ridge (475 feet above sea-level), 
Monchy le Preux, standing on a hill 272 feet high, and the 
salient points above the valleys of the Scarpe, the Cojeul, 
and the Sensée. But in three short days, after the artillery 
had done its work, the troops massed in Arras under the 
circumstances I have described were to crumple up the first 
and second lines as though they had never been. The 
capture of Vimy Ridge by the Canadian divisions was, 
perhaps, the most notable exploit in the whole operations. 
The Scottish battalions, too, of which no less than thirty- 
seven were engaged, took a foremost part in the fight. 

Next to Rheims, Arras suffered more than any city in 
France as the result of the Great War. But as the city 
survived the various crises in its stirring history, so it is 
like to emerge once again into prosperity. Like many 
towns in France, the foundation of its wealth is agriculture. 
The fertile plain affords rich crops of corn, and there is an 
important corn market in the central Grande Place. It 
was observed more than once during the heat of the operations 
about Arras at this crisis in the Great War, that the non- 
chalant husbandman continued his agricultural pursuits 
within range of the German guns, and was determined 
that the fruits of the rich soil should not be wanting in their 
season, so far as his efforts in the matter were concerned. 
If drum-fire on the Western Front close by the scene of his 
agricultural labours could not disturb the even tenor of 
the ways of Jacques Bonhomme, nothing but an earthquake 
is likely to prevent him from slowly building up again the 
city of his forefathers on the sure foundation of agriculture. 

While the peasant in the fields was quietly getting on 
with his work stolidly indifferent to what might be happening 
around him, from the soldier’s point of view, once out of 
the line and in Arras, life went on in many of its details as 
in any other garrison town, regardless of the Titanic struggle 
that was in progress not a mile away. After the first few 
days’ fighting, cards were distributed to the men as certificates 
of the fact that they had taken an active part in the great 
engagement. Then the battalion indulged in much-needed 
baths. There was a concert held one evening, which 
discovered no small talent. Church parade was held on the 
Sunday in the theatre in the Rue Strasbourg. There was an 
officers’ club, where at rare intervals one found time to drop 
in for a yarn. Just the ordinary routine reasserting itself, 
as it always will, in the midst of the most stirring passages 
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of the war, part of the background of life at Arras in its 
calmer moments. 

This was the spring of 1917, and the war had still nearly 
a year and a half to run; but hope springs eternal in the 
human breast, and enthusiasm ran high on the eve of the 
battle that at last we should carry all before us, break through 
the enemy’s line on a broad front and so end the war. 
Visions even of the Cavalry Corps following through the 
breach and rounding up the German armies in their flight 
were conjured up. The initial successes seemed to justify such 
sanguine expectations. Two million seven hundred thousand 
shells had been fired from our guns on the enemy trenches as a 
preliminary. Moreover, on April 4th a large number of Liven’s 
gas projectors, throwing drums of compressed gas, were dis- 
charged. These were observed to burst on the second German 
line. Fifteen hundred of these lethal projectiles were dis- 
charged on the front of a single corps. For several days the 
German soldiers in the line were compelled to subsist on 
emergency rations. Early on the morning of the 9th the 
artillery bombardment assumed the proportions of a tornado. 
The guns were so numerous that had they been placed side by 
side there would have been no gaps but locked wheels from 
one end of the line to the other. So now at last we were 
making up for lost time, and for the shortage of guns and 
ammunition, which had hampered us so much earlier in the 
war. On the opening of the attack at zero hour, 5.30 a.m. 
on April 9th, under cover of a magnificently timed creep- 
ing barrage, our troops dashed over, and within forty 
minutes the whole of the German front-line system, except 
a small portion of the Vimy Ridge, was captured. In the 
first three days 13,000 prisoners were taken, and 200 guns 
captured. All this seemed to justify the hopes of the 
optimists, but it was not to be. The end of the war was 
not yet. 

When after a month the battle ended, though 6,000 
more prisoners and 59 more guns had been taken, the 
British casualties had been over the whole period no less 
than 132,000 officers and men killed, wounded, and missing. 
Yet it was a decisive victory, for we had driven the 
enemy back five miles. It was all part of the great 
wearing-down process, which brought about inexorably in 
due season the final German débdcle in the autumn of the 
following year. 

The situation maps issued by the Staff told day by day 
the story of the battle, and enabled each unit to appreciate 
in some measure the scope of the enterprise, in which it 
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was playing its allotted part. There was talk everywhere 
in Arras of the Black Line, the Blue Line, the Brown Line, 
more especially of the Brown line, for it was there the attack 
began to lose its impetus, and the farthest line, the Green 
Line, was still unattained. The Brown Line was destined to 
be the centre of our activities for long enough to come, and 
how often does one remember crossing this imaginary line, 
as a ship crosses the equator, on one’s way to the front 
trenches. The Black Line and the Blue Line had fallen 
easy victims. The Brown Line was well within our lines 
before long. About the Green Line the battle raged inde- 
cisively. The waves, which rolled out from Arras so 
thunderously, had spent their force. Thus far and no 
farther ! 

Having its source some few miles west of Arras, not 
far from Aubigny, the Scarpe by the time it reaches Arras 
is only a small river, though navigable, yet what an immortal 
name in the annals of warfare it has gained. The river ran 
through the northern area of the battlefield from west to 
east, its stream flowing parallel with the direction of our 
advance. Here and there the marshy ground and lagoons 
on either side gave greater breadth to the river, now 
swollen after the melting of the snow, now subsiding into 
a narrower bed, as it glided on, more often dark and 
lustreless under leaden skies, at rare moments sparkling 
in the sunshine, to join the waters of the Scheldt and 
add its tribute to the intricate river system of the Low 
Countries, leaving a fair field without, favour to either of 
the belligerents. 

There is no doubt when exactly the Third Battle of 
Arras commenced. Thousands of officers’ watches were 
taken to headquarters to synchronize before zero hour at 
5.30 a.m. on Easter Monday, April 9th. The complicated 
time-table on which the infantry relied for their artillery 
support was worked out to a second, and all the initial 
arrangements were carried out with clock-like precision. 
But when the battle ended is not so easy to say. Gradually 
the attack, after achieving stupendous results, lost its 
momentum and died down. It was about a month before 
our great offensive movement came to an end, but it was 
many weeks later that the battle area finally simmered down 
to what is known as normal trench warfare. One among 
many of the great results of the battle was that the city of 
Arras was no longer in the immediate danger zone. There 
was now a reclaimed belt of five miles of French territory 
between the city and the enemy’s lines. Subterranean 
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Arras might now be abandoned, and its dank tunnels be, 
like the passages beneath Paris of which Victor Hugo tells, 
ck | once more the realm of rats, while in the dark, cavernous 
en | mouths of the quarries moping owls and bats might again 
to | hold unchallenged sway. 
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THE STATELY RAVEN 


TuE chief traits, perhaps, of the raven’s character in general 
are dignity and power. Its massive size and sable hue, 
its great intelligence, its hollow barking call, “ pruk, pruk,” 
and also its deliberate, determined flight, turning neither 
to the right hand nor to the left, all seem to bear out this 
description. Straight “‘as the crow flies ’’ would, I think, 
be even more true if “‘ raven’ were substituted for ‘‘ crow.” 
And yet at times very different characteristics are displayed. 
Dignity is flung to the winds. The stately, solemn raven 
assumes the sportive habits of the jackdaw or chough. 
He becomes playful and sprightly, especially in spring. 
When love-making he puffs out the feathers of his head 
and neck, he bows low to his mate (in a somewhat un- 
dignified manner, it must be admitted), and strokes her 
gently, as he sits affectionately by her side, with his for- 
midable beak. The voice, too, undergoes a change. Now 
and then they will talk to one another in a quaint falsetto 
with amorous chuckles and croaks, though they can also 
utter soft, almost musical, notes in surprising variety. 

On the wing the two birds indulge in gambols and 
frolics, sporting with each other in rapid twisting evolutions. 
They half close their wings, and shoot down with swerves 
and turns in a manner totally unlike their usual steady, 
purposeful flight. The well-known tumbling or rolling 
performance, by some considered as part of the nuptial 
merry-making, may be seen at any time of the year, though 
most frequently in spring. When flying along, the raven 
suddenly rolls right over on to its back with almost closed 
wings, and to judge by appearances turns completely round 
while still moving forward, recovers its balance, and resumes 
its flight in the ordinary way. A careful observation, how- 
ever, shows that as a rule it does not make a complete turn, 
but rights itself in the same way as a ship after a very 
heavy roll. Occasionally I have thought that a complete 
side somersault was actually accomplished, but owing to 
the speed at which the manceuvre is generally taken it is 
difficult to be quite sure. Now and then the bird appears 
to scratch itself while rolling, but this curious action for the 
most part is probably expressive of exuberant spirits. 

The raven in a rage is a very different matter; it is a 
sight to be remembered. A too near approach to the nest 
may stir his wrath, especially when young birds are in it. 
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He appears to bristle from head ‘to tail; his feathers rise ; 
he humps his shoulders in a menacing attitude. Short, 
sharp, agitated notes escape him. If perched on the edge 
of the cliff he will dig his huge bill deep into the ground, 
and scatter grass and soil to the wind; if in a tree he will 
snap off twigs in the throes of his explosive temper. One 
is not often privileged to see this uncontrolled behaviour, 
and I myself have witnessed it but once. 

When bent on a long journey the raven usually flies 
at a great height. So high is he at times that on a cloudy 
day the faint hollow barking note is all that reaches us, the 
bird himself being quite invisible. Sometimes ravens soar 
after the manner of a buzzard, the two birds together slowly 
circling round, generally far above earth. They pair for 
life, and almost always keep in company at every season 
of the year. Where one raven is seen the other is usually 
not far away, and croak answers croak, whether it be on 
a hunting expedition or by the nesting cliff. 

Their courtship is renewed year by year; indeed, they 
seem a most exemplary couple in their mutual attachment. 
When the unmistakable deep note is not heard the raven 
may be recognized on the wing, if not at too great a height, 
by the sharp-pointed pinions, wedge-like tail, and enormous 
beak. Big as he is, size is very misleading when no com- 
parison can be made. A crow may look as large as a raven 
at a lower altitude in the same way that a buzzard at a 
moderate height may be mistaken for an eagle up in the sky. 

Like some others of his race the raven may be tamed 
when taken from the nest, and makes a most entertaining, 
though rather mischievous, pet. Some develop an aston- 
ishing capacity for imitating the human voice, and may 
be taught to utter distinct words. One raven I used to 
know well that dwelt for many years in a livery stable, 
and made friends with the horses. He would often perch 
on their backs and even heads, evidently to the great 
pleasure of both horse and bird. He lived to a great age, 
but was finally brought to his end by a strange dog. The 
crow family in general are long-lived, the raven being pre- 
eminent among them for reaching advanced years ; indeed, 
in captivity it is said occasionally to live to be a hundred, 
but such conditions are artificial, and definite statistics of 
the age of wild birds are scanty. 

Early in February, when winter still holds a threatening 
hand over the country, ravens are to be found busily repairing 
their old nesting home on some almost inaccessible cliff or 
crag. As a rule two or three nests, after the manner of 
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eagles, buzzards, and other big hawks, are used turn and 
turn about. As Abel Chapman says, this is very probably 
because they feed their young on carrion, and so the nests 
get into a most insanitary condition. Generally these nests 
are near together—I have seen three huge buzzards’ nests 
in one many-branched hawthorn—but, if suitable sites do 
not offer, they may be a mile apart. Sometimes one nest 
is used for many years in succession when it is the only 
available spot, and repaired annually with fresh sticks and 
wool; sometimes, again, a completely new nest is erected 
on the top of an old one. 

A nest I have in mind was situated on a broad ledge 
of a most precipitous crag in a valley among northern 
mountains. It was of very many years’ standing, indeed 
a gigantic affair; it must have measured three feet in 
height and nearly as much in diameter. In this stronghold, 
year by year, the old birds brought off their young in perfect 
security, the antics of the parents and the efforts of the 
ravelets to master the art of flight affording great joy to 
the solitary watcher stationed on the cliff-top or at its foot. 
By craning over the edge at a rather perilous angle one 
could look right down on the nest about a hundred feet 
below. So accustomed did the ravens become to my 
presence at all hours that they soon took no notice of my 
coming and going. They made love, repaired the nest, fed 
their brood—in fact, carried on their business and pleasures 
with complete unconcern. But one unlucky day some nest- 
robbing scoundrels “‘fra Lunnon way,” as I was informed, 
discovered the lonely spot, descended the exceedingly nasty 
crag on ropes, and bore off the young birds, then nearly 
fledged. It was a cruel, indeed fatal, blow; the parent 
ravens at once forsook the valley, and the ledge remained 
untenanted for many years afterwards—as long, in fact, as 
I knew the spot. 

The raven is no fair-weather bird. It goes about its 
affairs in the same steadfast manner amid storms and 
driving sleet as on a fine spring day. Even in January 
one may sometimes see the pair bringing materials to the 
nest. Now and then a stick is a bit too big or awkward 
in shape, and consequently a little difficult to carry. The 
bird tries comically to shift its grip of the burden in mid- 
air, fails to effect its object, descends to the ground with 
a peevish grunt, and there takes a more convenient hold. 
Building material is often brought from some distance, and 
I remember spending a day on a certain coast with a pair 
of ravens passing over my head backwards and forwards 
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between an estuary and their nest on a cliff ledge. They 
always journeyed together, deposited their burden, which 
seemed to be chiefly wool, and together returned for more. 
Though their beaks at times looked uncomfortably full they 
appeared to find no difficulty in calling to each other as 
they flew about a hundred yards apart. The distance was 
quite three miles, but no time was lost, and very many 
journeys were made in the course of my watching. The 
swish of their wings passing overhead produces almost a 
musical note, rather like, but much less sonorous, than that 
of a swan’s wings. When bent on hunting trips the raven 
is generally regular and methodical in its travels; it will 
pass over the same route at much the same time day after 
day, and may be confidently watched for, though the wily 
bird is seldom indeed within gunshot. In northern districts 
young ravens are often hatched in very bitter weather when 
the snow lies thick on the ground. Instances are known 
in which they have actually succumbed to the severe cold, 
though in all probability the terrible winds and hard frost 
rather than the snow were the cause of their death. Such 
cases are exceptional; generally the young birds lie snugly 
enough in a warm lining of wool and rabbits’ fur, and take 
no harm. 

Owing to incessant persecution the raven in our country 
is now mostly confined to the sea-cliffs of the south-west, 
the coasts and mountains of Wales, the Lake district, and 
other hills and moors in the north of England, together 
with the western parts of Scotland, the Orkneys, and 
Shetlands. Elsewhere it is rarely seen, and still more rarely 
does it nest. Nevertheless, in the districts above mentioned 
it continues to hold its own, and in a few places even appears 
to increase. In its present strongholds the nesting-place 
is a ledge on cliff or crag, usually, but not always inaccessible 
save by the aid of a stout rope and a cool head. Years 
ago the raven was a common species in many parts of the 
country, both on the coast and inland, where big trees were 
chosen as nesting sites. ‘‘ Raven trees,’ as they were called 
(Gilbert White of Selborne tells of a famous one), are still 
standing in some places, though their tenants have long 
deserted them. But ravens, like jackdaws, have not entirely 
forsaken their tree-nesting proclivities. At the present time 
I-know a hanging wood in a certain hilly western district 
that harbours a pair of ravens year by year. The nest is 
built generally in a tall, ivy-clad oak—fortunately most 
difficult to climb—commanding an extensive view, and the 
parent birds usually succeed in rearing their young in 
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safety. Good luck has hitherto favoured them. The wood 
is not particularly secluded, yet these ravens, noisy as they 
are at nesting-time, seem to attract but little notice, 
Probably by most people who see them they are set down 
as mere carrion crows. Another ravens’ nest high up on 
a wild moor is now tenanted by crows, though the ravens 
themselves used it only a very few years ago. This tree 
is not in a wood; in fact, it is a mountain-ash or rowan 
of no great size that leans over a moorland stream tumbling 
down a steep hill-side. The nest itself is but fifteen feet 
or so above the bank, and can be looked into, from the 
rising ground behind—surely a curious spot to be chosen 
by such a cautious bird. Let us hope that the original 
builders will soon evict the crows and return to their former 
home. Big birds sometimes take over and repair each 
other’s disused nests, and I have heard of a site that has 
been occupied in turn by buzzard, raven, and kite. Other 
instances there are still of tree-nesting ravens in outlying 
and lonely moors and woods in the West Country, and 
perhaps elsewhere. In the mountainous districts of the 
North, “‘ raven crags,” so called, have also been for the most 
part long forsaken by their pristine occupants. Many years 
of persistent molestation have driven them from these 
marked eyries to nesting-places more remote and inaccessible. 

Ravens do less harm than is commonly supposed, cer- 
tainly to game birds and probably to healthy lambs. It 
is the sickly lambs they attack—these would die in any 
case—the dead and dying sheep. The raven is a true 
scavenger, and in my opinion does less real damage in 
proportion to his size and strength than does the carrion 
crow. In the Lake district, and no doubt elsewhere, 
farmers lay traps in the shape of poisoned bait to which 
both raven and crow not infrequently fall victims. Both 
these birds are indiscriminate feeders. Carrion of any kind 
they dearly love, and are often seen looking about on the 
shore among tide-wrack for any animal substance that may 
have been washed up; indeed, in search of food they range 
anywhere from the seashore to the summits of our highest 
hills, over ploughed lands and lonely moors. Rodents, 
frogs, snakes, worms, insects—nothing comes much amiss 
to these sable-hued hunters of prey. The enormous beak 
of the raven could deal a terrible blow to any adversary. 
In spring there is frequent antagonism between raven and 
kestrel—occasionally peregrine—when the nests of these 
falcons and big crows are on adjacent ledges. For their 
bulk ravens are wonderfully agile in swooping and in evading 
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the attacks of the small kestrel, which is naturally more 
nimble on the wing. To receive the fierce downward onset 
of the peregrine the raven will turn on its back with loud 
croaks, presenting its formidable beak and claws in defence. 
Generally speaking these combats result in honours being 
easy ; in my own experience, at any rate, though harsh scream 
and angry bark may rend the air, little damage is done. 

The bluish-green, brown-blotched eggs, from three to 
six or seven in number, are usually laid by the end of 
February or early in March. They are very small for the 
size of the bird, following in this the general but not 
universal rule that young hatched from disproportionately 
small eggs remain a long time in the nest, and vice versa. 
For instance, the young curlew, which runs almost from 
birth, is hatched from an egg big out of all proportion to 
its species. The hen raven is not as a rule a close sitter, 
and leaves the nest as secretly as possible when her mate 
by his actions and calls warns her that danger is near. 

By the middle of April the parent birds are having a 
very busy time as their youngsters are growing apace. 
Indeed, if there are four or five of them it necessitates very 
hard work to satisfy their daily increasing appetites, and 
journeys from dawn to dusk often far afield. As the brood 
remain in the nest for about five weeks it is evident that 
the parents’ task is no sinecure. Young ravens do not 
attain to full flight with all its mastery of the air until 
some time after their wings can easily support them. Until 
this state is achieved the old birds tend them assiduously, 
and it is intensely interesting, not to say amusing, to watch, 
as I have often done, the struggles of the youthful ravens 
under instruction to copy the effortless evolutions of their 
parents. Clumsy and awkward in their movements at first, 
and evidently fearful to let themselves go, they soon acquire 
confidence, and day by day make rapid progress towards 
perfection. 

The family stick together for a time, but sooner or later 
the old ravens drive away their young and resume their 
dual life. Parties of ravens (where they are fairly numerous) 
seen in autumn, often on high mountains, consist, I think, 
chiefly of young birds, several broods consorting together. 
On mountains in the North Country and in Wales I have 
seen as many as eleven in one party. Ravens and carrion 
crows, too, sometimes join company. One such gathering, 
composed of twelve crows and six ravens, appeared some 
years ago on Exmoor, and kept together for at least a week. 

There is another, a quite different side to the supposed 
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disposition of the raven—a side that represents the dignified 
yet playful, affectionate bird as a grim object of super: 
stition and fear. From very early times these baleful 
characteristics have been imputed to him. In Norse 
mythology the raven was consecrated to Odin the war-god, 
figured on the standard carried into battle, and gifted with 
marvellous power for victory. As a messenger from his 
master his coming often presaged disaster and death, 
Roman soothsayers made great play with the raven, as 
well as with many other birds, and gave their predictions, 
for the most part ill-omened, according to its appearance 
and voice, though if it were seen on the right the augury 
was more favourable. Innumerable references to this bird 
may be found from ancient writings down to the sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century dramatists, and even in our own 
day in a few places the “sad, presageful raven,” as Kit 
Marlowe called it, is looked on askance by country-folk. 
It has played its role in the mythology and literature of 
many races of men in many parts of the world—wherever, 
in fact, in its various forms it has been found—but the 
same idea of superstition and foreboding has almost 
invariably been attached to it. 

In olden times, the days of crass ignorance and credulity, 
when a knowledge of the natural history of birds was yet 
in its extreme infancy, the appearance of this great bird 
attracted much attention. Its sable hue, its deep note, its 
fierce habits, all combined to make it feared, to create a 
feeling that it was uncanny and attended by ill-luck. All 
this, except in rare instances, has now passed away. Per- 
secution has succeeded to fear and veneration, and more 
even than most birds the unfortunate raven is harried and 
poisoned wherever possible. In most modern classifications 
of birds the crow family heads the list, and of that family 
the raven is without doubt the finest and the most intelli- 
gent. Such a magnificent fellow as this, so fascinating to 
everyone who has really studied his ways, is surely deserving 
of more consideration, more merciful treatment, than he 
usually receives. Still, as I said before, the raven con- 
tinues to hold his own in most of his fastnesses, and in view 
of the increasing interest that bird-study has aroused of late 
years it is to be hoped that he will succeed in doing so. 
The peregrine falcon alone, in my opinion, can venture to 
dispute the raven’s proud position as the grandest bird at 
any rate in this country. 

W. WALMESLEY WHITE 
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Wirt1am T. TILDEN, who is making a very popular 
reappearance at Wimbledon this year, is perhaps the most 
remarkable personality that Lawn Tennis has yet produced. 
This great player uses a larger repertoire of strokes than 
any previous player. He has also contributed many things 
to this world-wide game, besides the mere playing of it. 
Tilden has never been so universally popular as his unas- 
suming rival Billy Johnston, yet those who know him 
realize his true worth. He has a complex character under- 
stood by few; his mannerisms, his bearing on court, the 
quick glances at a linesman, are the result of a highly strung 
nature, and have often given a wrong impression: his 
self-confidence also may at times have been mistaken for 
conceit. 

The artistic temperament of Bill Tilden is brought out 
in his fondness for the stage; from his early days he has 
been interested in amateur theatricals, and realizing that 
his Lawn Tennis cannot last for ever he has recently been 
trying to carve out a career for himself as an actor. His 
play, They All Want Something, produced last winter in 
New York, met with a certain measure of success; and 
Tilden clearly demonstrated his ability. The U.S.L.T.A. 
did an unusual, but sporting, thing in sending round an 
urgent whip to all tennis clubs in the vicinity of New York, 
suggesting that their members should turn up and support 
Tilden in his new venture. 

Their action was inspired partly because Tilden had 
turned down a big offer to join “‘ Pyle’s Professional Tennis 
Troupe.” By standing firm the ex-champion rendered a 
great service to the amateur game, for it looked at one 
time as if its whole future was at stake. He also 
showed sound judgment in realizing that the hour for 
taking such a momentous step had not yet arrived. It 
is a movement which must gain ground in the end, but it 
cannot be firmly established until professional associations 
have sprung up in each country which can organize tennis 
on a competitive basis. The big crowd of 13,000 which 
had assembled at Madison Square, New York, last October 
to see Suzanne appear as a professional, spotted Bill 
Tilden when he strolled in; they gave him a rousing recep- 
tion such as should please any man. It was a sincere tribute 
to the ex-champion for all he had done for Lawn Tennis. 
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There have been other incidents during the Philadelphian’s 
career when he has had the public with him. America had 
their “‘ player-writer’’ controversy in 1924, long before we 
did (our own heated discussions on this subject took place 
at the General Meeting last December, when Mr. Batley 
so cleverly brought the debate to an abrupt termination), 
There was a tremendous uproar throughout the States 
when it was learnt that the U.S.L.T.A. were out to muzzle 
Tilden’s journalistic work. The ex-champion received count- 
less letters from unknown admirers in all parts of America, 
who were furious at the thought that they would be no 
longer able to read his articles. He came very well out of 
this long fight with the authorities, and gained greatly in 
popular favour. 

He has certainly been a prolific writer on Lawn Tennis, 
and has every claim to be considered one of the game’s 
leading journalists, though his judgment on current form 
has not invariably been sound. He was thought to over- 
tate Mrs. Mallory’s play, but her wonderful feat in re-captur- 
ing the Women’s Championship of America and _ beating 
Miss Ryan in 1926 was striking evidence of her skill, and 
some justification of Tilden’s opinion. 

One of his best books on the game was his first literary 
effort, The Art of Lawn Tennis, written in three weeks 
during his first visit to England. The book, however, which 
must be given pride of place, is his Match Play and the 
Spin of the Ball, one of the gems of Lawn Tennis literature. 
Tilden has a lucid style, and his countless articles, which 
have been syndicated all over America, and the world for 
that matter, have penetrated into regions where first-class 
tennis has never been seen. His writings have thus done 
much to let millions into the secrets of the game and to 
spread its gospel abroad. 

No man has more justly earned the title of champion 
in every sense of the word than Tilden, who has simply 
lived for Lawn Tennis (rather in the same way as Tony 
Wilding did before the war): nothing excepting illness 
could keep him off the courts for long. Perhaps his greatest 
achievement has been his encouragement to young players. 
Not only has he trained many youngsters, but he has 
partnered them in important events. What other champion, 
either past or present, could say as much! Often has 
Tilden had juniors to stay with him at Philadelphia to 
put them through their paces; it is then a question of 
sheer hard work. He keeps them at it for the greater 
part of the day, perhaps making a boy spend the whole 
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morning on one stroke alone, such as the service. After 
Tilden and Sandy Wiener had been beaten in a certain final 
at Providence, the former took his young protégé on to 
court for two hours the following morning and put him 
through every conceivable stroke; this is a good example 
of the ex-champion’s thoroughness. Vincent Richards, who 
was a leading player in the States at fifteen, has a good deal 
to thank Tilden for: there is a certain similarity in their 
styles. Arnold Jones, young Cohen and Chandler, the 
Californian, are others who at one time or another have 
come under Tilden’s wing. 

** Big Bill” is an ideal build for Lawn Tennis—powerful, 
tall, and loose-limbed, with great square shoulders ; he has 
the reach and, what is far more important, the stamina to 
excel at this exhausting game. All these physical gifts, 
however, would be useless without that touch of genius, 
an indefinable something, call it what you like, which for 
six solid years, 1920-1925, has enabled him to come out 
on the right side in every big match that he has played. 
It is a truly wonderful achievement. Just think what it 
must have meant never once to make a mistake during 
that period in which he had to face and conquer the cream 
of Lawn Tennis talent from every land. His record is 
all the more extraordinary when one thinks of his many 
hairbreadth escapes. All this is a striking tribute to his 
unique play, but still more to his strength of character. As 
Patterson has said, Tilden always seems to be able to go 
one better no matter how well the other fellow is playing 
against him. 

The Philadelphian’s brilliant career received a severe 
check last year; how much of this was due to his knee 
trouble the future alone can tell. We saw indications of 
this same trouble in 1920 (there was a question of whether 
his knee would be sound enough to play Patterson in the 
challenge round at Wimbledon), when this young American 
colt (as he was then) in previous rounds had charmed the 
crowds at the old Centre Court with his dazzling play and 
his faculty for getting out of tight corners. Tilden’s star 
may now be slightly on the wane, but even if he does not 
win the big events this year, the best that he can produce 
would beat the best of any existing player. Tilden, and 
Johnston too, are in a slightly higher class than even the 
French or Australian Davis Cup players. Their play is 
more solid, they are more perfectly armed at every point. 

The immaculate driving game of Lacoste, the present 
American champion, with its stream of beautifully placed 
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drives, its mechanical accuracy and its carefully thought 
out plan of campaign, does not possess the versatility, 
the great quickness and speed to overcome Tilden at 
his best. The uncanny volleying of Borotra, his genius 
for killing stone-dead any high ball on his backhand in 
the air, and his flashes of brilliance are not sufficiently 
sustained to defeat the great Tilden of 1924. We know that 
the crushing services of Patterson have no terror for Tilden ; 
he can stand right in and take them as easily as he would 
the simplest long hop. He has conquered Anderson, the 
famous Australian driver, on the two occasions when they 
met in the Davis Cup matches at Forest Hills in 1922 and 
1923. Anderson, however, once managed to reverse matters 
in a match at Chicago, scoring a great victory after a 
terrific match in which the fifth and final set went to 17-15, 
These occasional defeats, however, outside championship 
matches, have been characteristic of the ex-champion’s 
tennis throughout his long reign. He has continually laid 
himself open to be shot at, so to speak, in countless tourna- 
ments in all parts of America. Tilden, in fact, has never 
funked pitting his skill against all and sundry at any time 
of year in open competition, in striking contrast to certain 
other champions who are more careful of their reputations. 
How often in the past has the tennis world been startled by 
cables announcing Tilden’s defeat by Richards, Alonso, 
or some other player! The pessimists have said, ‘* Ah, 
I told you so. Tilden is finished!” When, however, the 
big events come round in August and September, Big Bill 
is on top once more. 

It is difficult to compare any present-day players with 
those of the past; the opinions of the critics can never 
be verified. Tilden is probably the greatest player that 
any generation has yet produced. Even the late W. A. 
Larned, seven times champion of the States, definitely 
admitted that Tilden’s tennis was superior to his. Per- 
fectly trained as Tony Wilding invariably was, the Phila- 
delphian would probably have been too quick for him. 
In Norman Brookes, the great Australian left-hander, 
with his superb volleying and dipping drives which always 
seemed to pitch at one’s feet, Tilden would have found a pretty 
tough customer. As a veteran in 1919 and 1920, Brookes 
gave the American uncommonly close matches in the States 
and New Zealand, but at that time Tilden had certainly 
not reached his zenith. The latter at his very top would 
probably have been slightly superior to the Australian. 
Ritchie thought that H. L. Doherty would have beaten 
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both Tilden and Patterson as they played in the Challenge 
Round at Wimbledon in 1920. There has certainly never 
been a more graceful player than H. L. Doherty (his strokes 
were executed on very similar lines to those of Suzanne 
Lenglen) ; it is doubtful, however, if his methods were not 
too deliberate, his service too simple, to embarrass this 
product of post-war Lawn Tennis. 

The secret of Tilden’s success is his ability to combine 
attack and defence. He can assimilate the strong points 
of every champion’s game and introduce them into his 
own. He was the first man to use both the chop and the 
drive with effect from the back court: other players before 
him have only been able to hit the ball in one particular 
way. To Tilden no strokes come amiss, he just hits the 
ball in the way which is most likely to upset his opponent 
and prevent him playing his favourite shot. His most 
natural stroke is undoubtedly the chop, although he can, 
and does, play the full-blooded drive equally well. He 
possesses a true tennis brain, ever alert and quickly able 
to turn to advantage any weak points displayed by an 
opponent. The basis of his attack is the base-line ; Tilden 
only comes to the net when the opening has been created. 
He has always been marvellous at retrieving difficult balls, 
an essential qualification for any champion, and one of the 
reasons for his continued success against Johnston. In 
the crisis of a match his genius for coming out on top has 
been almost uncanny. His fine service, with its variation 
of speed and spin, has been one of his trump cards; he 
can hurl his deliveries with as much speed at the end as 
at the beginning of a match. His famous “ cannon-ball ” 
service, when the racket meets the ball fair and square 
and sends it like a thunderbolt untakeable to the corners 
of the court, has been his greatest match-winner of all. 
Perhaps in 1925 this devastating stroke had lost a little of 
its sting; he was not gaining the outright aces with it as 
of old, indeed, Cochet was returning it with a good deal 
of skill. When serving the ‘‘ cannon-ball”’ the ex-champion 
stands square to the net and not sideways in the accepted 
style. No player has ever been his equal in that crucial 
fifth set; Tilden is most dangerous at this period of a 
match ; the odds are usually overwhelmingly in his favour 
when he faces his opponent for that final struggle. He 
is in his element against hard hitting; and not so happy 
against a man who plays a slower game. The gospel of 
hard hitting, which has been spread abroad since the war, 
has been to his advantage. 
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Curiously enough, Tilden became a much fitter man 
after he lost the second finger of his playing hand in 1923, 
He attributes his better health and his improved skill at 
the game to the treatment which he underwent in hospital 
after his operation. At any rate, from the moment he lost 
his finger, when everyone, including himself, thought he 
must be done, he came back a still greater player and in 
better trim than he had been for years. His volleyin 
and smashing, which had never been up to the standard 
of his other strokes before the accident, improved con- 
siderably. He was now obliged to kill on these particular 
strokes, whereas before he had been content merely to play 
the ball back in the endeavour to make his opponent miss, 

He is primarily a singles player; he is too independent, 
too much of an individualist, to be able to merge his 
personality successfully with that of his partner. It is 
a mistaken idea, however, to imagine that Tilden cannot 
play a useful double game if he wants to. He has some 
extremely fine wins to his credit in the National Doubles 
Championship. His worst failing in a double is his attempt 
to take too much of the court, a habit which can never be 
really paying. His greatest successes have usually been in 
partnership with young players when he can dominate the 
proceedings. Thus he has won the Doubles Championship 
of the States on three occasions, 1918, 1921, and 1922, with 
Vincent Richards, the latter being only fifteen when the 
first victory was secured. The next year Tilden again 
succeeded, this time with B. I. C. Norton. In 1924 and 
1925 he partnered Sandy Wiener, but has never yet quite 
been able to pull this young player through. Tilden and 
Chandler did extremely well to reach the final in 1926. 
They might even have won it against Williams and Richards 
had the ex-champion not tried to do too much. Tilden 
and Johnston dissolved partnership after they had brought 
the Davis Cup back to America in 1921. Williams paired 
up with Tilden successfully in the Davis Cup matches of 
1923. A noticeable feature of Tilden’s partnership has 
been in never going for the best available men; he has 
always preferred to take a sporting chance with some young 
layer. 

. Tilden started to handle a racket at the age of seven; 
he had the run of his father’s court at Philadelphia, and was 
helped considerably by his brother, Herbert Tilden, who 
was then a well-known player. He did not jump to fame 
all in a minute, he had just as hard a struggle to come to 
the front as any other player. His first success of note 
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was in the Mixed Doubles Championships, which he won 
with Miss Mary Browne in 1913 and 1914; it was not, 
however, until 1917 that he was actually ranked in the 
first ten of America. Tilden was runner-up in the National 
Singles in 1918 and 1919, but seemed unable to do himself 
justice when it came to the final test. In those days he 
could play well when it did not matter, but could not rise 
to a big occasion. After his defeat by Johnston in 1919, 
Tilden realized that he must strengthen his game if he was 
ever to reach that one higher rung of the ladder. He 
put his failure down to his backhand, which at that time 
was entirely defensive. He therefore set out to improve 
this stroke in a private covered court at Providence, which 
belonged to Arnold Jones’s father, during the winter 
1919-1920. Tilden says that the results during the first 
period of his endeavours to learn a better stroke were most 
disappointing. Then, when he almost felt like giving up 
the game, his new stroke suddenly arrived. From that 
moment he had a new and better weapon of attack, indeed, 
his backhand had developed into an offensive drive which 
seemed to speed up his whole game. 

Tilden had this stroke in trim for his trip to Europe 
in 1920 where, as events turned out, he was to make history. 
His success at Wimbledon that year was undoubtedly the 
turning-point of his career. Johnston was the American 
hope, Tilden being merely sent over as an experiment. 
Few realized that he would return covered with glory 
and be the first American to break through the sacred 
stronghold at Wimbledon. This smiling youth, so different 
from other Americans, was to succeed where giants of the 
past such as Larned, Beals Wright, Clothier, and Holcombe 
Ward had failed. Tilden revelled in his matches on the 
old Centre Court and was inspired by its great traditions. 
His chance came when Parke accounted for Johnston; 
he took it with both hands, going through to the final and 
overcoming Patterson in the Challenge Round. 

Even then the critics would not have it that Tilden 
was a better player than Johnston; they fully expected 
the latter to win when these two met in the final of the 
American Championship in the September of that year. 
Tilden, however, just squeezed out in the fifth set of an 
extraordinary match which was played in a tremor of 
excitement. An aeroplane crashed, just missing one of the 
stands, in an adjacent field; play, however, continued 
throughout this disturbing incident. At a tense period 
of the fifth set the match was stopped for half an hour 
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on account of rain. A point which the umpire ruled should 
be played a “let”? was given to Johnston by the referee, 
who thus overruled the umpire’s decision. 

In 1921, Tilden returned to England to defend his 
title, but he was a sick man, worn out with much tennis 
and travelling. After winning the French Championship 
at St. Cloud, he was obliged to go into a nursing home 
on his arrival in England for a slight operation. He 
recovered just in time to get a little practice preparatory 
to playing Norton in the Challenge Round, but he was 
obviously not himself when he faced the young South 
African. The match was one of the weirdest ever seen at 
Wimbledon. Neither man seemed quite “all out”’ ; the whole 
affair gave one the impression of being “ a put-up job,” which 
of course it was not. Norton, having won the first two 
sets, certainly threw in his hand in the third and fourth, 
when Tilden led 3-love in both. The former made the 
mistake of his life in not pushing on resolutely from start 
to finish, especially in the fourth set. The best tennis of 
the match was seen in the final set, when the South African 
was twice within a point of victory; Tilden’s genius, how- 
ever, for getting out of a crisis came to his aid, and in the 
end he just scraped home a winner. 

On his return to the States he went into camp in the 
hills for a much-needed rest, far away from the sight of 
a tennis racket or court. He came back like a giant 
refreshed for the Davis Cup matches and National Cham- 
pionship that year; in the latter event he accounted for 
Johnston in an early round. It was this clashing of these 
two great ones that finally decided the American authorities 
to “seed”? the draw by merit, an innovation for which 
our own L.T.A. have only just seen the necessity. During 
the next four years a Tilden-Johnston final has been an 
annual affair; these struggles have created enormous 
interest amongst the Lawn Tennis “fans,” and have never 
failed to fill the stands to overflowing (a very different 
proposition from 1926, when the stadium at Forest Hills 
was only sparsely filled for the all French final between 


Lacoste and Borotra). Tilden won against Johnston on’ 


all four occasions. In 1922 and 1925 he had to fight for 
his life; but in 1923 and 1924 he was at the very height 
of his skill, and won by comfortable margins. 

In 1925 this great player had some truly miraculous 
escapes from disaster. He was perilously near going under 
to both Borotra and Lacoste in the Davis Cup matches 
at Philadelphia; the former actually led by two sets to 
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one and 6—5 with his own service to follow, but could not 
secure that necessary game for the match. Lacoste came 
nearer still, and was only one point off a three-set victory ; 
at match point the Frenchman thought that a service 
delivery of Tilden’s was good and made a superb back- 
hand winner off it; this service, however, was correctly 
given a fault by the linesman, and Tilden breathed again. 
At a very crucial moment, the fifth game of the third set, 
Tilden drove a ball which was sailing out, but unluckily 
for the Frenchman it hit his toe and therefore he lost the 
point. After this titanic battle Tilden revived in time 
for the National Championship, and made no mistake in 
under-rating Vincent Richards in the semi-final as he had 
done the previous year. He was ready to face Johnston 
once more in a match which drew the biggest crowd yet seen 
at the New Stadium at Forest Hills. Neither man was 
quite at his best; both were feeling the strain of the situa- 
tion, but it was nevertheless a very thrilling encounter 
and ran the full five sets. Tilden served his way to victory 
when Johnston was almost a spent force in the final set. 
The latter was within a point of leading by two sets to love, 
and was ahead at 2-1 and 40-15 in the fifth, but this was 
as far as he could get. 

1926 saw the great man’s long reign broken, although he 
still finished up No. 1 in the States for the seventh year in 
succession. Tilden began the season badly and the pro- 
phets predicted his downfall. But he regained his form 
towards the time of the big happenings and beat both 
Vincent Richards and Johnston; the odds in his favour 
began to shorten considerably. He started off strongly 
in his first Davis Cup match at Philadelphia, playing well 
and accounting for Borotra comfortably, who seemed as 
if he could do nothing right. Tilden’s tragic downfall 
came in the last match of all against Lacoste, when the 
famous cup was already secured for America. The French- 
man felt that, having come as near success the previous 
year, he might go even one better in 1926. With this 
object in view Lacoste hardly had a racket out of his hand 
during the whole of his stay in America; he practised all 
day long, even making strokes at an imaginary ball, so 
his compatriots said, last thing at night. His industry 
was fittingly rewarded by being the first man ever to beat 
Tilden in a Davis Cup match. The American met with 
a big misfortune during the struggle, which most probably 
had a bearing on the result, though it is not at all a certainty 
that Lacoste would not have won in any case. Tilden 
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damaged his knee at 6-all in the third set when he was 
leading 40-30 in the thirteenth game; it was a piece ¢ 
very bad luck and he lost the next three games, which gave 
the Frenchman the set. Tilden struggled on gallantly; 
it is against his creed ever to retire, but the fourth set 
and with it the match went to Lacoste by the same scom 
of 8—5. ' 

The chances of Tilden remaining champion after this 
accident were very slender, and likewise of his equalling 
Larned’s record of seven championship wins. He started 
at Forest Hills the following week a lame horse, and the 
honour of beating him in the fourth round fell to Cochet, 
the third and most brilliant member of the French team, 
Their match produced a magnificent struggle, which went 
the full five sets before the Frenchman won. Tilden 
played more like his old self, and staged a sensational 
‘““come back’? when Cochet led 4-1 in the final set. The 
American then seemed to have the match within his grasp 
when he had only to win his service to secure victory at 
7-5. Unluckily for him, at this moment, Cochet became 
inspired and made a series of dazzling drives which enabled 
him to turn an ugly situation into a glorious success. It 
is always a tragedy when a great champion is at last beaten, 
but on the other hand, it must be a good thing for the game 
for the honours to go round. For the remainder of the 
week at Forest Hills Tilden sportingly officiated as a lines- 
man and probably enjoyed the change. 

The disasters of 1926 decided Tilden to make a titanic 
effort to regain his lost laurels, hence his visit to Europe 
this spring. After invading the French stronghold at 
St. Cloud, the British public once again will have the joy 
of watching him play at Wimbledon; win or lose, his 
presence will be the great draw of 1927. It will also be 
the famous American’s first introduction to the new Centre 
Court. He is only thirty-four, and therefore still a young 
man; he must have several years of International Tennis 
still before him. He will find the opposition in Europe 
considerably stronger than on his previous visit to this 
side. The Frenchmen are now indeed hard to beat on 
their own courts, let alone at Wimbledon. Finally, we 
wish Tilden the best of luck in his new adventure overseas, 
and trust that on his return to the States he may recapture 
his lost championship ; if not this year, then next. 
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THE DIVINE RIGHT TO STRIKE 


Ir is perhaps due to the speed at which we live to-day that 
social and economic theories, for long regarded as highly 
debatable, upon once being tentatively admitted, assume to 
themselves in an incredibly short space of time the guise of 
fundamental principles based upon elemental truth. 

When this change has once taken place, it is a bold man 
who dares call in question the validity of such a supposed 
principle. It has been accepted, legally and otherwise; it 
is far more sacrilegious, far more blasphemous, to ask, “‘ But 
is it really true ?”’ than to attempt to throw discredit upon 
the Decalogue, or to express doubts as to the accuracy of 
the hebdomadal account of the Creation. Scepticism in the 
latter instances is held to prove merely a pardonable inde- 
pendence of intellect, but it is felt that to call in question 
those newly coined articles of the social creed argues in the 
inquirer some serious moral obliquity. 

Foremost among the beliefs vested with this mock 
antiquity and demanding this unquestioning reverence is 
the doctrine of “ the right to strike.” The most courageous 
of speakers on social and economic questions, the most 
enlightened of newspapers, quail before the very idea of 
impugning this sorry privilege of the working man. What- 
ever else we attack—they say in effect—whatever we seek 
to alter, one idol we must leave unassailed, one Holy of 
Holies must always be inviolate: never, never must we 
attempt to filch from the working classes their Divine Right 
to Strike. 

Let us examine the question a little. A right has to be 
claimed, and the claim allowed, before it is accepted as a 
right. European civilization is some 2,000 years old, but 
it is only within the last fifty years that “ the right to strike ” 
has been explicitly conceded—that is, the doctrine that 
“the whole is greater than the part” had never been 
seriously challenged in legislation until the Trade Union 
Acts of 1875 and 1876. Yet a principle that has stood the 
test of more than 1,900 years is not to be lightly dismissed 
as fallacious because of a couple of Acts of Parliament. 

Again, it is not very long since all associations of workers 
were summarily forbidden by the law of the land as being 
“ conspiracies in restraint of trade.” These restrictive Acts 
were repealed and the modern Trade Unions were legally 
recognized. The chief determining factor in this change of 
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attitude on the part of the country was the newly voiced 
theory that the work of his hands was the working man’s 
one asset, his sole capital, and that he was too heavily 
handicapped if he had to make his terms for the use of hig 
capital as an individual. So the Unions received legal 
sanction, primarily for the purpose of “collective bargain- 
ing.” I do not propose here to thrash out the question af 
the advantage of “ Collective Bargaining” to the nation at 
we or to the workers themselves. Collective bargaining 
undoubtedly increases the competitive pressure on unorgan- 
ized and consequently unprotected workers. It lessens total 
production by forcing wages up uneconomically, makin 
goods dear, and thus reducing the effective demand. This 
continuous process obviously presses most hardly on those 
nearest the subsistence line, but the whole community is to 
some degree affected. What I want to discuss here, 
however, is that corollary to the theory of Collective 
Bargaining known as the Right to Strike. 

The least imperfect Government—I take it no one will 
deny that all Governments are bad in greater or less degree— 
is that which preserves a seemly aloofness, which takes no 
sides, which remembers that it is not the function of Govern- 
ment to remedy this defect or to amend that fault. The 
true function of every Government is to maintain the whole 
country in that state of fostering calm which shall make it 
possible for the nation to develop its resources, and to get 
on with its work, with the minimum of outside interruption 
and interference. All modern Governments tend to inter- 
fere too much, and their interference is necessarily based on 
incomplete information. “Why not let it alone?” is a 
maxim of government far wiser in effect than people are 
nowadays willing to believe. We admit the legal principle 
that ‘‘ Hard cases make bad law,” but a very large part of 
modern legislation is the “bad law” that results from the 
examination of “hard cases” in the national life. This 
concentration upon hardships or injustices affecting one 
class or section of the community gives rise to a passionate 
determination to mend them, with the inevitable result that 
other and often greater ills are automatically created. These 
new ills fester, come to a head, and in their turn become thé 
source of further legislation. To parody the old aphorism 
on Charity, “‘ Government creates half the ills it relieves, but 
it. does not relieve half the ills it creates.” Governments are 
always doctoring the symptoms of disease in the body politic, 
never realizing that a wise physician’s. part is to create or 
provide an environment in which Nature can do the healing. 
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Moreover, .a false conception of Government’s dignity 
mostly renders statesmen incapable of saying frankly, ‘“‘ We 
were wrong. This must be undone.” Papal infallibility, 
with its fixed limitation, is a modest claim compared with 
the absolute infallibility postulated for Acts of Parliament. 
Statesmen hate nothing more than to be expected to pro- 
ceed to the — conclusions to be drawn from their own 

ments. m that point.is reached they always shy 
and talk about “ the scope of practical politics,” “‘ unwisdom 
in the present state of feeling of the electorate,” and so on. 
The brickbat always hurled at the Conservative Government 
is the accusation of representing a “reactionary” party. But 
that is not necessarily:a fault. To be reactionary merely 
means that you want to do certain things over again. If 
it is obvious that the things done in the first place were bad 
in themselves, surely it is necessary to go back and start 
afresh, and to do this argues high moral courage, not 
cowardice. 

The fact is that the greater part of the industrial legis- 
lation of the last seventy-five years, or even more, has been 
proved to be fraught with mischief and danger to the 
country. It was prompted by an excessive sympathy for 
the “ under-dog,”’ a sympathy which often degenerates into 
mere sentimentality. A complete change had come over the 
social life of England; the cornfields had yielded place to 
factories and mining areas; and together with the change 
all kinds of “‘ disharmonies’’’ had come into being., General 
public opinion, which in this country is always slow and 
difficult of growth, had not yet realized the existence of the 
cruelties and hardships which the new conditions imposed 
upon a large section of the people. Before it could do so, 
individual social reformers sprang up, who in and out of 
season urged new industrial legislation to remedy these ills, 
and the legislation went much too far. All the Acts against 
Combinations were repealed, and each successive Government 
vied with its predecessor in giving to the industrial section of 
the community more and more power and privilege by 
way of atonement for previous oppression. The logical 
consequence of this course of conduct became manifest 
in May last, when most of the industrial population 
declared war upon the community at large. To put it quite 
bluntly, undue indulgence had given them “swelled leads,” 
till in their overweening. madness they thought that they 
were the true rulers of the country; and the subsequent 
awakening, though only partial, has been painful and) has 
left much bitterness behind. : ay 
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There can be no real doubt that the old view about con. 
spiracy was perfectly sound. It is quite fair for one map, 
if he is dissatisfied with the terms offered him, to refuse 
them and to decline to work; but itis not to the interest of 
the country that bodies of men in any industry should plan 
together to withhold their labour simultaneously, and then be 
maintained, together with their dependents, in idleness and 
revolt, out of public money. Such concerted action dogs 
amount to conspiracy. Conspiracy has always been held to 
be a word that defies exact definition; it is admitted to be 
one of the vaguest terms in law. But we may define it ag 
“collusion on the part of two or more individuals with a 
view to damaging others.” Or, in common-sense parlance, 
what is harmless, when done by one or two separately, easily 
becomes intolerable when done by a large number simul 
taneously. The distinction between an industrial and 4 
political quarrel is non-existent in real fact ; it is a factitious 
discrimination which we should do well to disregard. If 
the scavengers and dustmen go on strike, it is idle to argue 
whether the quarrel is in essence industrial or political. The 
one fact that matters is that the public health is being 
gravely imperilled as the result of a conspiracy organized by 
members of a vital service, and all the loose talking and 
woolly thinking imaginable will not alter that fact. We are 
thus inevitably forced by irrefutable logic to the conclusion 
that the concession of “the right to strike”’ to individual 
sections of the community is not in accordance with the 
interests of the community as a whole. 

It is often urged that “ the right to strike” is a necessary 
consequence of “the right to declare a lock-out.” This is 
not so. Theoretically the same objections might be urged, 
but in practice it is inconceivable that any association of 
employers in any industry to-day would ever band together 
to declare a unanimous lock-out. It is in the power of an 
individual employer to do so, but he is always restrained 
from arbitrary action by the knowledge that he risks his 
personal prosperity and personal fortune. We may safely 
trust the salutary force of competition in the markets of 
to-day to prevent lock-outs from becoming common. 

But I should like to utter a warning to the people at 
large. Wrong teaching and crooked thinking, culminating 
in bad legislation, have encouraged them to believe that 
strikers are always in the right. This unintelligent and 
absurd bias in favour of industry is itself most prejudicial 
to the country’s true interests. It was this sentimental 
attitude that led to the Trade Union Act of 1906, which 
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declared in effect that wrongful acts (‘tortious acts,”’ in legal 
phraseology) ceased to be wrongful when committed by a 
Trade Union or its members, in pursuance of an industrial 
quarrel. Again we see the law declaring wrong to be right 
and the part greater than the whole. But the fact that the 
law asserts these propositions does not make them true. 
Wrong continues to be wrong, and the whole continues to be 
greater than the part, whatever the law may say. The 
people must shake off the effect of this pernicious teaching 
with regard to industrial disputes. 

Next let us consider the value of the strike to the workers. 
In this connection it is interesting to read the recent utter- 
ances of Mr. Havelock Wilson, who in a speech made last 
autumn (I believe at Cardiff) claimed to have engineered 
more strikes than any other living man. He reminded his 
hearers of this fact in order to go on to make his public 
recantation. Frankly and without qualification he admitted 
that he was wrong, that the strike as a method of enforcing 
demands is inadmissible. 

It is impossible to say definitely of any strike that it was 
worth while. Whom does a strike benefit? Clearly not 
the workers themselves. When you examine the history of 
one strike after another, when you add together the loss of 
wages, the damage to trade, the lowering of the workers’ 
moral caused by enforced idleness coupled with the pre- 
carious nature of the strike pay received, and the depletion 
of the Union funds which represent their savings, and 
consider the ultimate terms of settlement which in the great 
majority of cases are no better and often much worse than 
those offered at the beginning of the dispute, it would be 
difficult to claim that strikes were of real benefit to the 
workers. 

Do they, then, benefit the workers’ wives and children ? 
The most rabid apostle of “the right to strike” would 
hardly attempt to put their advantage in the forefront of 
his argument. 

Finally, do they benefit the community at large? We 
need only raise this question in order to smile at its absurdity. 
How did the country benefit by the General Strike or by the 
recent Coal Strike? Was it ever intended in any strike, 
or was it ever maintained in order to justify any strike, that 
ultimately it would be for the good and for the prosperity 
of the country ? 

Since the beginning of civilization no more futile and 
criminal weapon has ever been devised for redressing wrong 
than “the strike.” It wounds the men who wield it with 
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no less grievous a hurt than the men against whom it i 
directed. To the unprejudiced and sane onlooker it must be 
crystal-clear that it is a wasteful and senseless method of 
attempting to redress wrongs, even where real wrongs exist, 
As I write, the most wasteful and the most wicked of all 
strikes has dragged out its last days. Is it going to benefit 
any human being? How many will it have ruined morally 
and materially ? What harm will it have wrought upon our 
country ? What damage will it have done to the lives of 
those who will come after us ? 

Let us be brave enough to say, ““We were wrong. Where 
we meant to bless we left a curse.” Let the country through 
its chosen Government rescind its concession of “ the right 
to strike.” If we have the grit to learn from our mistakes, 
all may yet be well. After all, to err is human; let us be 
honest enough to acknowledge error, and to try to mend the 
harm we have done. To all who need to be convinced of 
the futility of this sort of industrial warfare I would recom: 
mend a careful study of Mr. Galsworthy’s great play, Strife. 
The concluding sentences are an epitome of the whole 
melancholy business, and are fundamentally true of almost 
every strike in history. 

After the disastrous conflict is over and a settlement has 
been agreed upon, the Secretary of the Tin Plate Company 
(Tench) and the Trade Union official (Harness) are left alone 
at the committee table. Harness speaks musingly : 


Harness: A woman dead: and the two best men 
broken ! 

TENCH (staring at him—suddenly excited): D’you know, 
sir, these terms, they’re the very same we drew up together, 
you and I, and put to both sides before the fight began? 
All this—all this—and—and—what for ? 

Harnuss (in a slow, grim voice): That’s where the fun 
comes in ! 
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AN ENGLISH SCHOOLMASTER AT 
A UNITED STATES SCHOOL 


THE life of the average English schoolmaster is necessarily 
conservative. He is furnished with relays of material upon 
which to work, but his composition, his colour and his 
design are appointed for him. From the fact that he must 
needs exercise his art on a collective object, he is denied 
largely the opportunity of concentrating on detail, and 
because the ultimate results of his efforts are seldom 
appraisable by him, he becomes prudently—even timidly— 
conservative, and is content so to be. 

Whether I had insufficiently absorbed, or was.in tempo- 
rary revolt against, such conservatism I am unable even 
now to say, but, in the summer of 1921, although con- 
genially employed, teaching in a well-known West of 
England school, I became possessed by an intense desire 
for change, for contrast, not of work but of venue. 

The fortuitous combination of circumstances which 
enabled me to gratify this desire, though they appeared 
very wonderful to me at the time, are of no interest here, 
and it will suffice to say that, as a result, I found myself 
at the end of September 1921 on board the White Star 
liner Cedric, bound for New York. There I was to take 
up an appointment as assistant and resident master at a 
private day school for American boys, run by an English- 
man on mainly English lines. 

The contrast which I had sought was indeed to be mine, 
and the comparison—or rather series of comparisons—which 
I was enabled subsequently to make provided possibly the 
most interesting mental occupation it may ever be my 
good fortune to have. 

In view especially of the new experience upon which I 
was entering, I was lucky to share a cabin, and otherwise 
extensively to fraternize, with American students who were 
returning from recreational tours in Europe. Many of 
these—a majority perhaps—were from Princeton Univer- 
sity ; they proved charming companions, anxious to assure 
me a welcome to their own country, and full of enthusiasm 
for those they had been visiting. Their candour and 
criticism were interesting and refreshing, and in intelli- 
gence and demeanour they compared most favourably with 
students of corresponding educational establishments in 
this and other such countries as I have known. 
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Arriving at New York in pouring rain diminished 
perhaps the sensation of impressiveness which I had been 
made to anticipate. But of the first impressions on landing 
and proceeding through New York’s “ down town ”’ district 
those I remember best were the curious fact of bein 
surrounded by buildings to see the tops of which soho 
a second effort; the number of faces of obviously Jewish 
cast; and the uniform neatness of the men’s dress, coupled 
with its complete innocence of the Londoner’s inevitable 
accessories—stick, umbrella, spats and gloves. 

On arrival at my destination I found that, in addition 
to my chief, all the other teaching staff were Englishmen. 
I particularly appreciated the fact that the term was not 
due to start for some days, and I occupied the interim in 
informing myself on various interesting matters connected 
with my future duties and in seeing the city. 

The school, which had been founded about twenty 
years previously, aimed to provide a preparatory education 
to the sons of those who, exclusively of the wealthiest class, 
preferred an education on English lines. The curriculum 
was based on the requirements of the entrance examinations 
for the big “‘ Prep”’ schools—St. Paul’s, Groton, Pomfret, 
etc. The usual subjects were taught: reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, English grammar, geography, history, 
and, later on, Latin, algebra, geometry and English literature. 

Catering, as it did, for the highest social classes, the 
school required, and had, a distinguished situation. It 
was located within practically a few yards of Central Park, 
on the East Side of Fifth Avenue, which, I may mention, 
is one of New York’s most “swell” streets. The building 
had been designed for use as a school, and was excellently 
equipped. It consisted of a house of five stories, with a 
playground in rear. On the ground floor were the entrance- 
hall, the waiting-room, dining-hall and gymnasium with 
changing-room attached. On the first floor were eight 
class-rooms, six for the senior and two for the junior 
school; each class-room was provided with its own cloak- 
room and lavatory. Above was the headmaster’s private 
residence and the quarters of the tutorial and other staff. 
The whole was well built of steel and concrete, fireproof 
throughout, and with central heating. 


* * * * * 


Although the general educational system of the United 
States differs largely from our own, the actual contrast, 
from the schoolmaster’s point of view, lies much more in 
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the scholars than in the system. Of course, in prime 
essentials, qua boys, they are fundamentally the same. 
Their souls are filled with the spirit of harmless mischief, 
as are the souls, I suppose, of boys all the world over. But 
the American boy arrives at school with something—which 
I attribute to parental influence exerted in infancy and in 
the pre-school period—which the English boy has not got, 
perhaps is never given, but which at all events he does 
not manifest as does the American boy. I think this is a 
distinct national characteristic. 

For one cannot fail to realize, upon even quite a short 
experience there, the fact that the Americans, as a nation, 
take themselves very, very seriously. As might be inferred, 
this is equally applicable to the unit; and on association 
with young American scholars it soon becomes apparent 
that each is really bent on ‘“‘ making good.” Success is the 
criterion of society in the States, and the American child 
is trained from the cradle to realize that the alternative to 
its achievement is to become a nonentity, a fate which he 
is bred to view with positive dread. Add to the inspiration 
thus supplied the effect of an extremely electrical, invigora- 
ting atmosphere, which is immediately physically apparent, 
and it may well be assumed that the American boy forms 
different—I do not necessarily say better—material upon 
which the schoolmaster is called to work. Life and Nature 
give their compensations, and as to the ultimate result I 
will leave others to judge; mine is but an intermediate 
function. 

Nevertheless it has been made quite clear to me, in 
intercourse with many American students (and parents) 
who have travelled in England, that they simply fail fully 
to understand the tendency to flippancy and the care-free 
buoyancy of English scholars. And, after all, it is rather 
difficult to conceive the average Public School boy taking 
himself very seriously. 

To return, however, to a more general aspect of the 
subject, one finds much in the American system to admire. 
Eminently a practical nation, with a keen eye to the main 
chance, the Americans have planned their national education 
to produce a race of “ go-getters,” to obtain results upon 
which the young can “cash in.” As such it is undoubtedly 
successful. The schools (national) throughout the land are 
more or less co-ordinated, so that a boy moving from one 
school to another can be placed exactly where he left off. 
This is very good; far better than the haphazard methods 
which prevail here, where the standard in every school is, 
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in fact, different, and where a boy from another schoc 
may be placed in a form above or below that for which hi 
capabilities actually qualify him. 

It is, on the other hand, a moot point whether the 
American ‘“ High School,” through which all middle and 
upper class families send their children, succeeds in turning 
out so good a type as the English Public Schools, to which 
more or less, they correspond. The requirements of the 
two countries are so different that it is difficult to judge. 

However this may be, it is certainly obvious to any 
visitor that the national schools in the United States o 
America have a higher standard than have our own, and that 
there is more striving towards attaining the democratic 
ideal of equality of opportunity. Their weakness is the 
lack of capable men teachers. The salaries, though good, 
are not what can be obtained by men of good education in 
other callings, and there is consequently a shortage of men 
of the best type in these schools. 

One cannot deal with American education from the 
national point of view without referring to a system which | 
is essentially American, and for which the Americans claim | 
valuable results—the practice of educating boys and girls | 
together, known throughout the length and breadth of the 
States as ‘‘ co-education.”’ 7 

This plan originated with the very early settlers, and 
undoubtedly was the outcome partly of the pioneer spirit, 
which aspired to give the utmost chance of efficiency te 
the individual irrespective of sex or anything else, and 
partly with the aim to provide the most able and useful 
instruments to assist, and ultimately to maintain, the enor- 
mous work of development which lay so conspicuously 
before them. 

In the Eastern States, at the present day, co-education 
is less common among children of, say, fourteen years and 
over; but in the West, which, it should be remembered, 
forms not only the largest but, from a future point of view, 
almost the more important area, it is general. 

It is contended that the system promotes a beneficial, 
frank understanding between the sexes. 

For my own part, situated as I was in the very heart 
of the East, where alone obviously a fair judgment could 
not be made, and concerned with a school confined strictl 
to boys, I formed no distinct or definitive opinion. : 

In the foregoing I have endeavoured to outline the 
American National educational system as formulated by 
legislation and by tradition; but there is another very 
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important factor which reposes entirely in the hands of the 
students themselves: I refer to the Fraternities, or “‘ Greek 
Letter Societies” as they are sometimes called. The 
influence of these is extremely powerful. They are some- 
thing more than social clubs, and constitute, in fact, secret 
societies of a serious order. Most of them are old-established 
and have a rigid code to which all members must conform, 
From their nature it is essential and obvious that member- 
ship must be entered upon on a permanent basis—once a 
Fraternity member, always a Fraternity member! In each 
university their club-rooms exist for the social recreation 
of the members and for Fraternity meetings, where questions 
of — policy are discussed and where the behaviour of 
each member is candidly criticized. A high standard of 
moral conduct is imposed upon, and expected from, all 
members, and failure to maintain such inevitably incurs 
expulsion from the Fraternity, a matter of serious and 
lifelong disgrace. 


* * * * * 


The life of the masters at the school at which I taught 
was in many ways extremely congenial. Each master took 
his own class—usually consisting of about twelve boys— 
in all subjects. He made up his own time-table and was 
given practically a free hand. He was at liberty to adopt 
his own methods and was judged by results. Marks were 
awarded for everything, and special stress was laid on 
handwriting and spelling. I calculated that competitive 
methods would be the most successful, and adopted them 
from the commencement. It proved to be a plan readily 
assimilated by the boys, and appeared to be appreciated 
by the parents, who, without exception, seemed to take a 
keen and continuous interest in their sons’ education. 

The hours of! tuition were in the morning from nine 
till one o’clock, at which latter hour lunch was taken by 
both masters and boys. The afternoon was devoted to 
games and recreation. These, though optional, were a 
part of the curriculum, and were insisted upon by practically 
all the parents, some of whom later informed me that, 
apart from the physical benefit derived by the boys, it was 
a boon to themselves to be relieved of the responsibility 
of their children during the afternoons, which, from their 
social position, were so largely occupied with various 
functions and engagements. 

Games were always carried out under the direction and 
control of the masters, a rule which appeared to me to be 
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far more necessary and desirable there than it would be in 
this country. This is partly owing to the more dynamic 
vitality introduced into the play of the American child and 
partly because the city boy has not the extensive facilities 
and, consequently, opportunities for play in the Eastern 
States as in this country. New York is a city which, with 
the exception of Central Park, is distinctly lacking in large 
open spaces, and anything in the way of a playing-field is 
hard to find. Our school had the use of a full-size “‘ Soccer ”’ 
field every afternoon from two till four, and here the bigger 
boys were instructed in the arts of baseball and association 
football according to season, the former being the summer 
and the latter the winter game. Meanwhile an open space 
in the park was generally the scene of a pitched battle, 
nominally ‘‘ Soccer,” for the middle-sized boys, whilst the 
small boys were usually taken a walk through the same 
park, varied with occasional games of “hide-and-seek,” 
*“cops and robbers,” ‘‘cowboys and Indians,” or some 
similar play, any of which used frequently to end in a 
general mélée and “free for all,” which the unfortunate 
master in charge had to quell. Each day the masters 
would arrange among themselves as to which games, etc., 
each would conduct and of which party of boys each would 
take charge. 

During the coldest months of the winter snow covers 
the ground for several weeks, and in consequence the 
regular games are impossible; skating and toboganning 
take their place, and are much appreciated by the boys, 
who, I fancy, prefer them to the organized games. The 
cold, though severe from our standards, is dry and by no 
means unpleasant. 

The third stage of the school day takes place after 
games and consists of one and a half hours’ “ preparation.” 
This is attended by boys who prefer to do their ‘“ home 
work” at school. It was a specially useful time for the 
masters, to whom it provided an opportunity for coaching 
backward boys and for correcting exercises. One felt the 
more prompted or stimulated to the giving of careful 
individual assistance to the boys, not only by their rather 
characteristic enthusiasm to “make good,” but also by 
the remarkable personal attitude on the part of the parents 
towards the masters concerned. Their interest in their 
sons’ progress was critical and their appreciation active 
and manifest. They made a point of becoming acquainted 
with the master under whose particular charge their boy 
was studying, and they would invite him to their homes 
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to dine and would otherwise entertain him with the utmost 
cordiality. As I have intimated, the parents of the boys 
to whom herein I refer were of the millionaire class and 
their standard of hospitality lavish. I never quite over- 
came a sensation of surprise at the repeated invitations I 
received to join theatre or opera parties and other delightful 
functions of all descriptions. 

These opportunities of seeing the home life of the boys 
provided the explanation for that lack of discipline which 
certainly is very evident in all, but particularly in the 
wealthier class, American boys. The parents do not seem 
to possess the knack of enforcing discipline or the deter- 
mination to acquire it. The American boy is more “ wild” 
than the English boy, and his greater electrical vitality 
intensifies it and makes it more difficult to cope with, 
especially so in view of the fact that corporal punishment 
of any kind is illegal. In school, detention is the only 
orthodox form of punishment; it is, at best, a difficult 
weapon to use. 

But this difficulty pales into insignificance compared 
with that caused by the irregularity of attendance and the 
long periods of absence of many of the boys, due to the 
social routine of the parents, who appeared never to dream 
of going on a journey or trip of any kind without their 
children. In one way and another, the amount of time 
spent on holiday in the course of the year by children of 
this class is extraordinary—not only far too much in the 
aggregate, but, worse still, with very long intervals away 
from school. 

The school year finishes at the end of May, when the 
boys leave for their summer holidays. The school re- 
assembles at the beginning of October—in itself a period 
of four months! But when the opening date arrives, many 
of these boys are, with their parents, still touring in Europe 
or enjoying the glorious Indian summer at their country 
houses at some distance from New York. For many of 
them it is the exception rather than the rule to return to 


| school until after “ Thanksgiving,” which is at the end of 


November. Thus nearly two clear months* schooling are 
wasted and a total absence of six consecutive months 
brought about. Then again, early in January, many 


families regularly pack up and proceed down to Florida to 


escape the severe New York winter weather, and quite 
probably will not return until the middle of March. Of 
course, it cannot, in the circumstances, be helped, but, 
from the schoolmaster’s point of view it is rather deplorable, 
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and it makes it really most difficult to produce good general 
results. 

It must not be imagined that American parents are 
blind to the inimical effect upon their children of these 
absences; on the other hand, they seek every possible 
method of combating or neutralizing it; eliminate it they 
will not. The most general plan is to employ a private 
tutor, and many wealthy families will add one to their 
entourage. To such a tutor they will give loyal and ready 
support, as they find that he considerably relieves them in 
the disciplinary responsibility of the boy. 

During the long summer vacation most of the masters, 
who, by the way, are unpaid for that period, establish 
themselves at fashionable resorts as private tutors. It is 
not a difficult matter to get together a connection, and, as 
the fees are liberal and the parents without exception most 
hospitable, the shining hour can be most profitably and 
enjoyably improved. 

From the purely personal point of view, this touch with, 
and friendliness of, the parents is the most conspicuous 
contrast between the conditions obtaining on the respective 
sides of the ocean. It came to me, in the course of my 
experiment, as a most welcome surprise, and will ever 
remain with me as a pleasant and happy memory. 


SENECTUSA 


MOHAMAD THE WALAD 


Tt 
a 


MoHAMAD the walad huddled with his father, Hashim 
El Khidir, against the body of a barrakhed transport camel, 
awaiting the will of Allah, oblivious of the heavy stench 
of the fretting brute or the stinging dust rising to his 
nostrils from the hot sand. 

The sudden devilry of battle had stunned his brain, 
but gazing up at the impassive calm of his sire, he was 
heartened to slip a small brown hand into the rough grasp 
that held a leading-rope tethering the camel to his knees. 

Disciplined volleys gradually merged into the uproar of 
rapid fire, the crescendo of sound reaching its climax as 
the mountain battery joined with the machine-guns to 
blast the Dervish chance of closing that last fateful two 
hundred yards. 

The crisis of the action had passed in a matter of fifteen 
minutes. Firing was already dying down in obedience to 
the shrill signal of whistles, and companies prepared to double 
from the square, to complete the rout, when Hashim El 
Khidir, raising his head to obtain a better view of the fight, 
met his fate. 

Mohamad the walad heard the beastly sound of impact, 
and cried out at the convulsed grip of his father’s hand 
upon his wrist. 

Escaping notice from the other drivers, cowering under 
what cover he could find, the terrified child ran from the 
camel’s side, unable to remain near the thing that lay so still. 

He passed behind the mountain battery, with its clustered 
men cleaning the guns after action, moving at random to 
where an extended line of Sudanese infantry was hastily 
refilling ammunition pouches, amid a chatter of excitement, 
before going forward. 

With the soldiers he crossed the littered ground where 
stretcher-bearers came through the haze of dust and 
disappeared again. Wisps of smoke rose from scraps of 
dried grass, ignited by shell-bursts, and everywhere lay 
bodies like that he fled from, sprawled among a débris of 
scattered cartridge-cases, broken weapons, and tatters of 
bloodsoiled clothing, Flies by the myriad were circling in 
mthe subdued glare of sunlight, attracted to the swelling 
arcasses of slain ponies, already tainting the air. As in a 
hightmare he saw a maimed ‘negro rise to a sitting posture, 
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yelling frantic abuse, to level a rifle at a nearby Sudanese 
infantryman, and witnessed his destruction in a ring of 
jabbing bayonets. From everywhere came the appeal of 
stricken men, for water in the blessed name of Allah, refused 
by the passing line with no intention of brutality, but owing 
to the grim necessities of their own wounded, for whom the 
supply was inadequate. His own strength was rapidly failing 
under the torture of thirst, when, stumbling along beside an 
ammunition mule, his forlorn, half-naked form caught the 
eye of the Bimbashi riding past to lead the advance. 

“O small dervish! where are you going ? ” 

“T am not of the Darawish, Effendim. My father, the 
camel-driver, is dead from the bullet, and I am alone,” 
replied the child. 

The Englishman thought upon a brother at home, of 
just such an age as this youngster. He called to the askari 
who led the mule; the jingle of loading chains ceased. 

“See to it, soldier, that this boy is cared for, and 
hand him over to Rahma Musa, my orderly, when we gale 
at sunset.” 

Mohamad drank from the askari’s waterbottle—a scald- 
ing, insufficient draught that hurt his parched throat but 
relieved him; then, perched between the half-empty boxes, 
he sank into uneasy sleep. 


II 


The life of a Walad, or Boy, when in the service of a 
British official in the Sudan, is a most desirable one. Should 
his master be a soldier, there accrues the glamour of attending 
a redoubtable man of war and sharing in the adventures of a 
martial career. 

At the age of seven Mohamad assumed the duties of 
general handyman—no longer the little half-starved 
hanger-on to a camel transport, but paid servant to His 
Honour the Bimbashi. His lithe brown body, clothed in a 
white polo shirt, lately the property of his master and 
therefore reaching well below his knees, hid the diminutive 
khaki shorts that gave the military touch, and upon his 
brow was wound turban-wise the yards of muslin betokening 
the good Mohammedan. Arab blood gave regularity to 
small features lit by magnificent dark eyes, dancing with the 
fitness of youth, whilst perfect teeth of pure whiteness spoke 
of health as sound as any young animal could boast. 

His memory of a father engrossed always by the fiercs 
doctrines of the Book and the sword had faded under th 
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rapid sequence of new experiences, so that he accepted 
without mental questioning his present master as sole pro- 
tector of his existence. 

He was not yet to understand the strange ways of the 
Inglizi, who seemed at times to be unaware of his presence 
among the other servants, although some kindly action 
would prove that his safety was watched over. 

In perplexity the child sought information from Ali, 
the Berberine cook, that portly old humbug and pilferer 
who followed the fortunes of the Bimbashi during some 
strenuous years. 

“* His Honour is a just man and never muskeen about the 
market accounts, nor does he storm into anger when high 
prices must be paid to these dogs of gallabas. He is cursed, 
like most of his race, with the madness for making long 
journeys and hunting the beasts of the forest ; also, should 
Sardet El Sirdar order the soldiers to battle, he must needs 
go in their company. Yet, Inshallah! he shall one day 
reach to high place in Khartoum, where he will at last sit 
down, and I shall have a blessed rest in my old age.” 

It was in dealings with the cook that Mohamad 
learnt a first lesson of restraint against temptation. 

On one occasion, when busied about the preparation of 
the evening meal, bending low over the wood fire, Ali had 
gathered his loose-hanging galabea close round a rubicund 
person, accentuating the contours of a generous back view. 

Falling to an uncontrollable impulse, the youngster 
had seized a handy frying-pan, administering a hearty 
thwack on the inviting target, then wilted before the terrible 
picture of ruined dignity. Held by the hand, the culprit 
left the cooking hut on a solemn march to execution, and 
entered the Bimbashi’s quarters. 

Discarding his shoes, Ali had exclaimed: “ Hadritak ! 
I am insulted,’ forthwith describing the outrage and turn- 
ing round in conclusion to draw dramatic attention to 
a disc of black upon the part affected. Deaf to the criminal’s 


plea that the infamy had been prompted by an Afrit, the. 


judge called gravely for Rahma Musa, the orderly appearing 
with a parade cane to lay on a suitable punishment. 

All but one of the parties were satisfied, leaving the 
British officer smiling to himself with sympathy of fellow- 


feeling, for that bending form had often bred a like desire in 


his own mind. 

Apart from these lapses into the misdemeanours of 
extreme youth, the boy became indispensable on the journeys 
travelled on the paths of duty. 
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Along the desolate tracks through Darfur and Kordofan 
his treble laughter punctuated an unprintable abuse of the 
camels that bore his master’s kit. These surly brutes 
became almost reasonable under the influence of the 
competent walad, losing their supercilious expression of the 
maltreated maiden aunt as he clambered lightly over them 
whilst adjusting the loads. Among the native servants, 
always indulgent and kindly natured towards children, 
he was a great favourite, more especially as his restless 
joy of life prompted him to relieve them of their lawful 
work, the Sudani being quite equal to his white brother, 
in his appreciation of energy, in others. 

Waking in the open desert to the glory of the starlit 
hours before dawn, the Bimbashi would notice the small 
form, clad for warmth in a voluminous brown sweater, 
kindling the fire for the early morning tea and going later 
to awake the snoring cook, calling in a discreetly modulated 
voice, “Ya, Abu Simeen!” * ere that worthy was suffici- 
ently conscious to assimilate the impertinence. 

On the trying marches in the Southern Provinces he was 
equally in the picture. 

Splashing gaily along the swampy paths, carrying the 
precious hurricane lamp against the possible disaster of 
breakage, he would pass the time o’ day with each of the 
carriers whilst trotting to the head of the column strung out 
in single file. These men, sweating under the loads borne 
upon their heads, would shake with laughter at his quips 
(of extreme coarseness!) and forget the weight of their 
burdens. 

Promoted to gun-boy at the age of nine, he grew to know 
his employer in the freedom of a brother sportsman, and in 
due course respected him with dog-like loyalty. 

The shooting trips when he strutted forth, begirt with 
cartridge-bag and waterbottle, were the joy of his early 
life, whilst the big man, striding in front, would instil the 
elements of hunting lore into his receptive mind until, 
aided by wonderful eyesight and the gift of moving in silence, 
he developed into a reliable comrade. 

His courage stood a stern test when the two were out 
one evening after guinea-fowl, in consideration of the cook’s 
request for a change of menu. The white man with scatter- 
gun was walking up a patch of low bush, whilst Mohamad, 
in charge of the big-game rifle, remained some yards behind— 
close beside a tree. 

For a moment the rhino had glared from wicked, pig-like 

* “O Father of Fatness !” 
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eyes, standing motionless, then thundered out from cover 
to destroy the intruder, who realized his helplessness to defend 
himself. He prepared to leap aside, taking the thousandth 
chance that the brute might charge on should he miss at the 
first rush, when there was a light patter of sandalled feet 
and the sound of a cartridge-clip forced into a magazine. 
Raising the rifle as it passed into his grip, he fired point- 
blank, and a second or so later smiled grimly at the appalling 
fluke that had laid his assailant low; meanwhile, the small 
gun-boy strove with quaking heart against a flood of tears. 

The Bimbashi glanced round at the tall tree—the safe 
refuge discarded by the youngster at his master’s desperate 
need. 

The subsequent arrangements with the National Bank 
for his future welfare left him cold, but a presentation 
hunting-knife, embossed with highly improbable scenes of 
the chase and a razor edge (with which he promptly cut 
himself), caused his bright eyes to dance in joy of possessing 
life’s highest prize. 

In the fullness of time the promotion of his employer to 
the rank of Bey caused the prayer of Ali the cook to be 
answered. A period of gentle peace ensued. 

Within the low walls of the compound overlooking the 
White Nile at Omdurman, and conveniently apart from the 
main quarters, were many roomy outbuildings, where small, 
shuttered windows prevented the glaring sunlight from 
disturbing the noonday siesta of a travel-wearied chef. 

The long journeys were at an end for a time, and the 
gun-boy assumed the rdéle of khitmagar. Clad in spotless 
white galabea, held to the slim waist by a girdle of the 
battalion colour, with pugri wound carefully upon his head, 
he felt, and looked, a devil of a fellow. 

Of course, the change from the clean wilderness to the 
dubious delights of civilization altered his outlook on life. 
Accompanying the guests who came to dine with his master 
were servants of a type always to be found in the larger towns 
of the Sudan—mostly Egyptians, efficient and well-versed 
in the requirements of British officials, their usefulness 
cloaking a cunning viciousness that opened new vistas of 
thought and muddied the simpler mind. 

From Rahma Musa, the orderly, he asked an opinion of 
these new acquaintances. The soldier was explicit. 

‘“‘ Let them go their ways, O Boy; learn naught of their 
evil habits, They are liars and thieves, all of them. Some 
are discovered and sent to the prison, then they go north 
to Cairo, seeking service with the tourists, who take them 
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because they speak the language of the Inglizi in good manner 
and wear galabeas of fine colours. Before these tourists 
return to their own land, they steal from them on the last 
day, well aware that the ship will sail at the time set down !” 

The walad decided to keep aloof from the society of 
Khartoum domestics, not so much in observance of the 
moralities, but with an instinct of sportsmanship that 
forbade theft from one who trusted without reservation. 

The one occasion of his fall from rectitude came about 
through the flashing eyes of Miriam, one of the temporary 
wives of Ali the cook. The temptress had fired the Arab 
blood in the boy as she drew her lord and master’s water 
from the Nile at sunset. Even the unromantic empty 
kerosene tin, carried on her head with superb grace, gave a 
touch of allurement to her carriage as she stepped into the 
river, gaining balance by a slight raising of her smooth 
brown arm, banded by broad silver bracelets. The tin 
filled, she readjusted her blue tobe round a shapely figure, 
purposely uncovering a perfect breast and smiling in 
maddening provocation. There were no other women 
at the watering-place. Mohamad hastened to her side, and 
a low, hurried conversation ensued; then, erect under the 
weight of her burden, she walked away, half-turning for a 
moment to cover her lips with the edge of the tobe, in 
mocking humility. 

On the next afternoon, when the Bey was changing into 
polo kit, he called for a favourite scarf of his old school 
colours. It was not forthcoming by reason of its lying at 
the bottom of an ornate box in the quarters of Miriam, who 
had received the silken present for amours enjoyed the night 
before, when Ali was snoring heavily in the stuffy darkness 
of an adjoining room. 

Now, the Bey, unseen himself, had witnessed the incident 
at the watering-place from the mess verandah, and bethought 
himself of “‘ the way of a man with a maid” ; what was more 
to the point, he noted a most unusual, hang-dog expression 
on the face of his henchman. 

That evening, when dressing for a guest night, he watched 
the youngster as he laid out a shirt upon the angerib, and 
spoke quietly to him. 

“Tell me with truth, O Mohamad, have you taken that 
scarf of mine ?” 

The small head drooped under a steady gaze. 

“* Sartel Bey, the scarf is here in the drawer—I am not 
of the haramia—see!” Sure enough, the silk of well- 
remembered school colours was produced, neatly folded. 
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“* How comes it that it was not there this afternoon ? ” 

For a moment an expression flitted across the brown face 
that spoke of guilt, then came into the dark eyes a twinkle 
of merriment. 

“* Sartel Bey, it was thus. I was made mad by a shamuta 
who met me by the river last night. I promised the scarf, 
and indeed gave it to her, but to-day my heart was troubled, 
and I prayed to Allah to save my good name with Your 
Honour. He did so! When this woman went again to the 
watering-place this evening, I hurried to her husband, telling 
him of your loss, saying that I had heard how his wife had 
coveted this thing. He was full of anger at my words, but 
came with me to her room, where we searched her travelling- 
box. Wa’lahi! it was there, hidden beneath the other 
clothing! Then spoke I loudly of the police, but he returned 
it to me, begging that naught should be said of the theft, 
and that I should go from the house quickly, being like 
Your Honour, just and merciful. This is the whole truth. 
Inshallah ! you see that I am now blameless.” 

“The man and his woman—how are they named?” 
asked the Bey, as bugles sounded the dinner call. 

“‘ Sartak, I cannot tell you.” 

His master went his way across the moonlit parade- 
ground, marvelling at the inherent deviousness of the native 
mind, but making allowance for the alien conception of 
truth and honesty. To one serving among the races of the 
Sudan, an ability to understand their failings is an asset 
of importance, and without impatience the white man 
explained a code of honour, interesting to Mohamad on 
account of its novel aspect, differing so widely from the 
views held by Ali the cook, who saw no evil in the good 
Moslem pilfering (with decent unobtrusiveness) from the 
Nazarene. Never again, however, did the youngster fall 
from grace whilst in the household of the Bey, who grew 
to trust him as the time went on, completely confident in 
the cleanly looking, capable servant. 

Then came an evening when Kismet took a hand to 
sever the long friendship. 

His master, due for leave to England, was dining at the 
Sudan Club, to be in readiness for the early morning train 
that would speed him to the north on the following day, 
To his table came a Khartoum official, new to the country, 
and the two joined conversation as the dinner proceeded, 
To the soldier of many sojourns in the land the cocksure- 
ness and critical outlook of the younger man were a sore 
infliction, for it was the “ haboub ” season, when thin puffs 
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of dust came like smoke through the crevices of closed 
doors and windows, increasing the already stifling heat, 
Irritated by futile opinions of how “the show ought to be 
run,” he was making an excuse for rising at the end of the 
meal, when his companion made a request. 

** As you’re pushing off on leave, old man ”’ (he was of that 
type always effusive on slight acquaintance), “I wonder if 
you could lend me a servant for the three months you’re 
away? I’ve got a topping fella, a Gippy, but he wants 
someone to help him.” 

It would be an arrangement that was rarely satisfactory, 
but the unwritten law of helping a newcomer had to be 
observed. 

** Well, do you think he’d be much use to you? He 
doesn’t speak English and has no parlour tricks.” 

The other made light of the objections ; therefore, short 
of a blunt refusal, there was nothing for it but to offer the 
services of Mohamad. 

It was for a short period, quoth the latter, when asked 
if he would undertake the duty, and the prospect of a gay 
life in that hub of the universe, Khartoum, evidently came 
not amiss to his young blood. 

He was at the station next morning, clad in immaculate 
white, to say farewell, phrasing the Arabic leave-taking with 
simple dignity; then, as the last carriage passed out of 
sight, he swung off gaily into the town. 


* * * * * * 


The mail train from the north came slowly across the 
bridge over the Blue Nile, waking the iron structure to 
thundering echoes as the white-painted saloons drew nearer 
the crowded platform of the terminus. Among the vivid 
colouring of the throng that came to meet the passengers, 
the plumed, red tarbushes of fatigue-parties from Sudanese 
units could be seen, and the Bey called to a shawish of his 
own battalion to take charge of the luggage. As he left the 
carriage, Rahma Musa, the orderly, elbowed a way forward 
to salute and shake hands in native custom. Mohamad 
was not to be seen, his master looking around in vain for 
his laughing, pleasant face in the uncertain light of a fading 
sunset. 

‘The walad, where is he ? ” he asked. 

“‘ Sartak, he has fallen on great evil, and is no longer in 
your service.” 

‘“* What evil is this? But wait until we are free from the 
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chattering of these monkeys. Meet me at the house; there 
will I hear all from you.” 

With others returning from leave in England, he crossed 
the river by launch to Omdurman and went to his quarters, 
the cheerful voice and alert bustle of welcome being sadly 
missed. There must always be an acute feeling of home- 
sickness on reassuming duty in that desolate station, and the 
dust-begrimed traveller, in the grip of depression, sent the 
orderly for a whisky-and-soda, at the same time bidding 
him prepare a bath. 

Rahma Musa entered quietly, bearing a tray, ice tinkling 
against a glass as he set it down. 

“Your Honour, Mohamad was freed from prison to-day, 
and waits to speak with you—if you will see him.” 

“* It is my order that he comes to me here,” 

The soldier beckoned into the darkness and passed along 
the verandah, going towards the company lines. 

There was a shuffling in the sandy path; someone shook 
off a pair of hide sandals and dropped a walking staff to 
the ground. 

**Salamalek! Ya Sartel Bey!” Mohamad came slowly 
into the room—no longer Mohamad the walad, but a grim- 
faced man. Shaded by a soiled pugri, such as only the 
poorest would wear, his smouldering eyes gazed fixedly 
before him; below an unshaven chin appeared the wooden 
beads of a rosary ; his emaciated body was clothed in a coarse 
galabea of dun-coloured shash. 

‘You have fallen on bad luck, O small Dervish! Tell 
me all, and lighten your heart.” There was no brightening 
of the face at the use of the old nickname. 

“‘Sartak, by the will of Allah it has befallen thus. 
Within seven days of your journeying to Ingleterre I was 
trapped by the servant Ibrahim, the son of an Egyptian 
dog, and handed to the Marmur for punishment as a thief. 
He feared that I would become greater than he in the house- 
hold, and set about to bring false witness against me. The 
master, he you bade me serve faithfully, could speak no 
Arabic and believed the Egyptian when he complained that 
I had stolen from the house. Unknown to me, they made 


a plot for my undoing—money was marked and left where 


I must come upon it. I was found with some of the coins, 
though I swear by Allah and His Revered Prophets that 
Ibrahim had paid me with them for a khamaband he had 
from me. They hurried me to the Marmur, who is also an 
Egyptian, and he mocked at my words, whilst my master, 
understanding nothing of what passed, smiled with open 
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missed. There must always be an acute feeling of home- 
sickness on reassuming duty in that desolate station, and the 
dust-begrimed traveller, in the grip of depression, sent the 
orderly for a whisky-and-soda, at the same time bidding 
him prepare a bath. 

Rahma Musa entered quietly, bearing a tray, ice tinkling 
against a glass as he set it down. 

“Your Honour, Mohamad was freed from prison to-day, 
and waits to speak with you—if you will see him.” 

** It is my order that he comes to me here.” 

The soldier beckoned into the darkness and passed along 
the verandah, going towards the company lines. 

There was a shuffling in the sandy path; someone shook 
off a pair of hide sandals and dropped a walking staff to 
the ground. 

**Salamalek! Ya Sartel Bey!” Mohamad came slowly 
into the room—no longer Mohamad the walad, but a grim- 
faced man. Shaded by a soiled pugri, such as only the 
poorest would wear, his smouldering eyes gazed fixedly 
before him; below an unshaven chin appeared the wooden 
beads of a rosary ; his emaciated body was clothed in a coarse 
galabea of dun-coloured shash. 

** You have fallen on bad luck, O small Dervish! Tell 
me all, and lighten your heart.” There was no brightening 
of the face at the use of the old nickname. 

‘“‘Sartak, by the will of Allah it has befallen thus. 
Within seven days of your journeying to Ingleterre I was 
trapped by the servant Ibrahim, the son of an Egyptian 
dog, and handed to the Marmur for punishment as a thief. 
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hold, and set about to bring false witness against me. The 
master, he you bade me serve faithfully, could speak no 
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mouth, as would a magnoon. Your Honour was far off in 
your own country, so there were none to help me to justice, 
Then my head turned, and I cursed them all. They took me 
to the prison for a flogging with the kourbagh, and there 
have I been until this day.” The low voice died away, the 
meanly dressed figure shaking with rage. 

For a while there was silence in the room, the Be 
thinking deeply. There was an evident ring of truth in the 
tale, but until the morning nothing could be done. 

**Mohamad, I believe your words and will go further 
into this matter to-morrow; meanwhile you may remain in 
the servants’ quarters.” 

The walad spoke quietly, the expression of anger giving 
place to one of determination : 

“Never! No more will I ever take service with the 
Inglizi or the Hakuma. There is injustice among my own 
people—but they are my people, and of the Faith. You have 
always been just and generous, indeed, my father and mother, 
since you took me from the place of battle. My heart will 
be ever warm towards your race because of your own kind- 
ness, but all are not as you. Many are mean and foolish, 
a lesson I have learned well in this cursed town which I go 
away from at sunrise.” 

With his knowledge of the Mohammedan mentality, 
that can become moulded to iron determination when once 
settled to action, the Bey made no attempt to dissuade him 
from his purpose. 

“'To what end do you journey, Mohamad? Have you 
money for your needs ? ” 

“Sartek, I will take no money. God is present! I 
make the Pilgrimage to the Holy Place—in answer to my 
father’s call.” 

The reason for the poorness of his clothing became 
apparent. 

Then the white man followed him down the verandah 
steps into the quiet of the starlit night, the only sound on 
the still air a faint throbbing of drums from across the river. 

The pilgrim adjusted his hide sandals and took up the 
iron-bound staff; then, after a moment’s hesitation, they 
bade farewell with Arab formality—heart pressed to heart. 

‘“* May your journey be happy, O Mohamad ! ” 

“And yours happy and blessed, Sartel Bey.” 


A. J. Port 
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MINE RESCUE WORK 


A COLLIERY disaster of such dimensions as that at Cwm 
brings into prominence the work of mine rescue brigades, 
consisting of men trained and equipped to explore and to 
undertake work in an irrespirable atmosphere of deadly 
gas. Under conditions which are not only dangerous but 
very distressing, these men can continue their activities 
for periods up to four hours; and always there are ample 
reserves available to take the places of the exhausted. 
Their presence represents a wonderful alliance of courage 
with scientific research, of brawn and brain devoting their 
utmost powers to life-saving. It is no mere haphazard 
chance which produces these squads of men eager to descend 
to the scene of the explosion or fire in the mine, for 
behind it all is the finest organization. 

For fifty years, at a pace which has been greatly acceler- 
ated in the last twenty years, two movements have developed 
side by side in the mining world: the first is the prevention 
of disaster, the second is the provision of every possible 
aid should disaster occur. So nicely skilled has mine 
management become in its constant fight with the mighty 
forces of nature that it was really thought the age of 
catastrophe had passed. But the human element will 
never be infallible, and occasionally that most dreadful 
of all industrial calamities reverbrates not only through 
the mine, but through the whole nation. 

A cause that is known can be remedied, but sometimes 
the explosion itself destroys all traces of causes and trans- 
forms a well laid out district of colliery roads into one vast 
tubbish-heap. Is the safety of the stone-dusting theory 
challenged, or is it some electric switch or wire contact 
that emitted a spark, or did some thoughtless workman 
open his lamp to remedy a defect? An official inquiry 
devotes days to these questions, for precautions are so 
elaborate. Very often there is gas in mines, for the deadly 
carbon monoxide will move in “ pockets ” and is discovered 
in unexpected places. Deputies and experienced miners 
know how to read its density to a fine decimal point, 
and know when to vacate a district; but although gas is 
encountered in every coal-field, it should not accumulate to 
a fatal density, and it should not ignite. If it does ignite, 
the crash of roof and walls releases more of the gas, and 
a fatal atmosphere spreads more widely. Such are the 
conditions which call out the rescue brigades and their 
oxygen-breathing equipment. 
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When an explosion shakes the vicinity, and smoke 
rises ominously from the shaft, a manager takes full 
responsibility for permitting or refusing the descent of any- 
body. Around him at once is the clamour of a hundred 
volunteers, who forget all risk and only seek to rescue, 
Before they go down, investigation is necessary, and often 
the manager himself, accompanied by some other official, 
makes the first descent, to be hauled up semi-conscious, 
But at the first sign of disaster a priority telephone call 
to the nearest rescue station has put a trained brigade 
en route in a powerful and wonderfully equipped car. 
They are usually in the pit yard, every man in his oxygen 
equipment, before the manager is ready to let them descend. 

Whence came they? They are really the product of 
the Mines Accidents (Rescue and Aid) Act of 1910, which 
applied compulsion to the provision of all possible means of 
saving life, and which was developed and elaborated under 
the Order of May 1912, and the General Regulations of 
1913 and 1914. Scattered over the coal-fields of Scotland, 
Durham, Lancashire, Yorkshire, the Midlands, and South 
Wales, nearly a score of elaborately equipped rescue stations, 
with brigades permanently on duty, have been established 
under the 1914 Regulations. They are somewhat analogous 
to city fire brigades—always on duty, always ready for 
any emergency, and keeping equipment supervised every 
hour. The brigade car may have cost £3,000 to equip— 
I have seen them costing so much—and it carries lockers 
which contain every possible need, along with room for 
eight men to don their oxygen apparatus during the rush 
through the country lanes. Time is the all-important 
factor in fighting an irrespirable gas, and it is found by 
experience that the central brigade is on the spot more 
quickly than the colliery brigade could be assembled. 

These men are but the leaders of the rescue force, 
and their superintendent has the direction of all efforts 
below. They are joined by men they have trained, for every 
colliery has its rescue brigades of volunteers who have 
trained at the Central Station, and who know how to work 
under the encumbrance of a self-contained breathing appara- 
tus. They join the trained bands, and to back their efforts 
and undertake any quantity of laborious work is an 
unlimited number of untrained but experienced miners, 
who, knowing the workings of the mine, give most valuable 
help if they can breathe. Furnished with plans of the 
mine workings, the trained rescue men must first go into 
the fatal area, their hand-lamps picking an eerie way through 
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the dark scene of destruction. Canaries, highly sensitive 
to impurity, are taken below as indicators, and their 
collapse tells the first story of worse things to follow. A 
central station always maintains a large aviary of canaries 
(or redpoles, in one case), and in their rota turn three are 
always on duty, placed in small cages in the van, ready for 
instant emergencies. With them goes a diminutive oxygen 
cage to revive the expiring bird. 

In all colliery districts great pride is taken in rescue 
training, and in some of them the keenest competition 
exists between colliery teams for the cups and medals 
offered for highest efficiency. These teams—and some 
large collieries have four teams—are trained at the Central 
Station. Here they learn to march six miles an hour 
under the full weight of oxygen kit, and in underground 
galleries which approximate exactly to mine conditions 
they learn rescue work in gas and in darkness. They are 
qualified ambulance men, too, and every week some 
thousands of miners attend classes in life-saving. Colliery 
owners have not begrudged any expenditure in that respect. 
A departmental committee on this subject reported last 
year that from 1908 to 1922 rescue associations expended 
about £700,000, and individual colliery companies about 
£300,000, on rescue work provision. In addition to this 
expenditure of £1,000,000, the annual cost of the associations 
is about £100,000, and of individual collieries about £50,000. 

In the prelude to this article, which is but a rapid 
review of a subject with which I have enjoyed contact, 
I mentioned that work had been moving in this direction 
for fifty years. But it goes farther back still, for 1 Report 
of a Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1835 
records that a Mr. Roberts produced to the committee a 
safety-hood to enable persons “to enter drains, wells, or 
mines, charged with carbonic acid gas.” The Committee 
reported with pleasure on its great value, and the merits 
of the inventor. Wearing his hood, Mr. Roberts was able 
to remain 39 minutes in carbonic gas; and King George IV 
rewarded him with a royal bounty of £100, while the Society 
of Arts gave him fifty guineas and their large silver medal. 
What would the pioneer think of to-day’s apparatus, which 
leaves as antiques the inventions of 1907? The sym- 
pathetic layman, distressed by a colliery disaster, might 
think of certain ameliorations, or wonder why collieries 
don’t do certain things. Almost every such thought has 
been anticipated, and if at all practicable has been tried. 


J. R. Raynes 


THE MYTH OF THE MAN IN THE 
IRON MASK 


THe Bastille! Of what ideas of royal oppression and 
arbitrary power misused is this the symbol! What thoughts 
of hapless prisoners, torn suddenly from family and friends, 
immured during long years in a living tomb by letters of 
cachet, while their relatives knew not if they were living or 
dead, does the name conjure up! 

““Number 109, North Tower,” instantly leaps to the 
mind as a classic example in fiction, while history provides 
the even more romantic figure of the ‘“‘ Man in the Iron 
Mask,” the unfortunate elder (or twin) brother of Louis XIV, 
condemned, the king shrinking from fratricide, to spend his 
life behind bars with his tell-tale features for ever hidden 
under a mask of iron. 

Some months after the death of Mazarin, Voltaire tells 
us in his Siécle de Louis XIV, there arrived in the deepest 
secrecy at the Bastille a young and unknown prisoner from 
the Castle of Sainte Marguerite, of noble bearing and good 
stature, wearing a mask of iron, with a jaw-piece working 
on steel springs to enable him to eat without unmasking. 
The attendants had orders to kill him immediately if he so 
much as attempted to take this visor off, and the doctor, 
who attended him many times, never saw him without it. 
This mysterious prisoner, before whom the governor of the 
Bastille rarely seated himself, was treated with the greatest 
respect and refused nothing, his chief pleasure being in 
dressing in rich laces and the finest linen. When he died, 
some five years later, he was buried at dead of night in the 
neighbouring churchyard of St. Paul. 

This was all Voltaire volunteered at that time, but the 
matter was taken up with avidity by others, who pro- 
pounded theories regarding the prisoner’s personality and 
offered details as to his mode of life—such important and 
illuminating details as those given by the Abbé Lenglet- 
Dufresney: “ His sole recreation, when he was alone, was 
to extract the hairs of his beard with very strong and 
brightly polished tweezers.” He adds soberly, evidently 
to carry conviction, that he had seen the identical tweezers 
at Ste. Marguerite. 

But amid the flood of fantastic details of his life and 
the clash of contending theories Voltaire remained aloof in 
silence. Then, when he judged the moment had come, he 
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wrote in his Questions sur l Encyclopédie the famous anecdote 
of the Iron Mask during his incarceration at Ste. Marguerite. 

The governor of the prison always served the meals 
himself, withdrawing after placing the dishes on the table. 
One day the prisoner scratched with his knife on a silver 
plate and threw it from his window towards a nearby 
fishing-boat. The fisherman picked up the plate and carried 
it to the governor, who asked him, in some perturbation, 
if he had read the characters traced thereon. 

‘*T cannot read,’’ answered the fisher. ‘‘ Moreover, I 
have but just found it and brought it to you without any- 
body seeing it.” 

“You may go, then,” said the governor, adding grimly, 
“Tt is fortunate for you that you cannot read!” 

The man returned home, but the next morning he had 
disappeared, never to return. The governor, it was said, in 
spite of his assertions of his inability to read, had acted up 
to the limit of his orders and made assurance doubly sure. 

This story is explained in a footnote—ostensibly by the 
editor, although the style suspiciously resembles Voltaire’s— 
which states that this prisoner in the iron mask was un- 
doubtedly the brother, and the elder brother, of Louis XIV. 
On Mazarin’s death Louis learnt for the first time of this 
elder brother, who carried in his lineaments and bearing 
unmistakable evidence of his high birth, and fearing that 
were it known it would endanger the safety and tranquillity 
of the State, approved this plan of lifelong confinement, 
with his features hidden even from his gaolers. The note 
concludes by adding that a less conscientious and magnani- 
mous monarch than Louis XIV would have avoided this 
necessity by the evident action dictated by policy, but from 
which he recoiled. 

In this wise, masked by a smooth tongue, and flowery 
pen, praising Louis for his sagacity and justice, did Voltaire 
launch his terrible accusation, which was nothing less than 
that Louis XIV was a usurper who, in order to reign, had 
condemned his elder brother to a life of incarceration, with 
the additional pain of perpetually wearing a mask of iron 
to conceal his identity. 

It was doubtless this story, ever growing in strength and 
details as the years passed by, that fanned the flame of 


‘popular resentment against the Bastille which culminated 


in the outburst of July 14, 1789. The legend of the Iron 
Mask survived the fall of his granite prison, but Voltaire’s 
suggestion as to his identity was gradually rejected. In 
its place grew a veritable forest of theories, until the names 
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of no less than twenty-three persons had been put forward 
for the honour. 

Some writers—among them Dumas, who in the Vicomte 
de Bragelonne has given us a stirring account of how Aramis 
made the prisoner of the Bastille king for a day, until Louis, 
released in his turn from the mask to which the ex-musketeer 
had consigned him, ordered his arrest afresh by D’ Artagnan 
—hold yet to Voltaire’s story; others have seen in him 
the Duke of Monmouth, executed in London in 1686; the 
Duke of Beaufort, who disappeared during the siege of 
Candia in 1669; the Count de Vermandois, son of Louis 
and la Valliére, who died in 1683; the superintendent of 
taxes, Fouquet, that seventeenth-century profiteer who was 
taken off by apoplexy at Pignerol; a son of Mazarin; a 
hypothetical son of Anne of Austria and the Duke of 
Buckingham ; or a supposed twin brother of Louis himself. 

Still others have held him to be a victim of the Jesuits ; 
the Armenian Patriarch, Avedick, who did not die until 
1711; a young man who wrote, at the age of thirteen 
years, some satirical verses against them—an entirely 
gratuitous supposition; or, surely the extreme of fantas- 
tical absurdities, Moliére himself, incarcerated by the Jesuits 
in revenge for Tartuffe! Truly the Order should be com- 
plimented on these assumptions that it was the supreme 
power in France, even during the rule of such an autocrat 
as the Grand Monarque ! 

The mystery of the Man in the Iron Mask has been 
termed the “ Eternal Riddle,” but it has undoubtedly 
suffered from having too many Cidipuses. 

Yet the solution is simple enough: he never existed. 
Outside the pages of that great cynic Voltaire there never 
was a Man in an Iron Mask. Even as the legends current 
regarding the terrors of the Bastille, his story had no 
foundation in reality. 

When the howling mob of maddened rabble, who in the 
names of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity stormed the 
Bastille on that July day, broke into the keep, they expected 
to find the dungeons, those “ frightful abodes of toads and 
lizards, monstrous rats and spiders,” crowded with the 
innocent victims of despotism. They were empty, and, 
doubtless to their amazement, all they freed from the more 
salubrious parts were seven prisoners: four notorious 
forgers and three lunatics"placed there at the request of 
their families. 

The Bastille had eight towers, each containing four or 
five stories of superimposed rooms. The upper one, known 
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as the “ calotte,” very hot in summer and equally cold in 
winter, and the dungeon or “ cachot,” damp, unhealthy and 
ill-lighted, where the sun’s rays never penetrated, were 
rarely used and only for short periods as a disciplinary 
measure. The intermediate floors consisted of large, clean, 
healthy octagonal rooms with whitewashed walls, well 
lighted by a large window and heated by a stove in winter. 

Being as a State prison reserved principally for nobles 
or other persons of rank, the rooms were not furnished, each 
prisoner bringing his own, often luxurious, appointments 
and installing them as he pleased. In exceptional cases, as 
of a foreigner or a person without means, the governor 
furnished the room. 

The food was supplied either at the prisoner’s expense 
or at the cost of the Crown, according to choice. In the 
latter case it left nothing to be desired. The accounts 
record the purchase of rabbits, fowls, quails and turkeys, 
fish of all sorts, melons and other fruit, brandy and muscatel, 
and tea for the sick. And this hotel menu was not all: 
each prisoner had a sum of money allotted for his main- 
tenance, and on his release the balance remaining in the 
governor’s possession was handed over to him ! 

The prisoners received daily visits from the governor, 
who remained some time in conversation with each; the 
rest of their time they occupied in writing their memoirs, 
playing cards or chess, or even, in the case of an artist, 
making frescoes on the white walls. The writings of many 
prisoners attest to its great comfort, Madame de Staél even 
stating that the time she passed there was among the happiest 
of her life and that during it she was far from desiring her 
liberty. 

Shades of “‘ No. 109, North Tower”?! Where can we 
find to-day a prison to equal the much-maligned Bastille ? 

Voltaire tells us the Iron Mask died in 1703, but until 
he wrote his Siécle de Louis XIV in 1752, fifty years after- 
wards, nobody had taken any interest in his fate. It is 
true that in 1511 the sister-in-law of Louis mentioned in 
a letter to the Electress of Hanover that a man, who had 
been detained many years in the Bastille, had died masked, 
but she was unable to discover his identity. Eleven years 
later she referred to him again, writing that she had ascer- 
tained he was an English nobleman who had been implicated 
in the plot of the Duke of Berwick against William III. 
No one showed any sympathy with this masked unknown, 
and the years went slowly by. 

Then in 1745 appeared from Amsterdam a kind of 
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romance, Mémoires Secrets pour servir a T Histoire de la Perse, 
which, at a time when all the unfortunate man’s contem- 
poraries were fast passing or passed beyond the grave, 
raised the interest in him to fever-pitch at a stroke, and, 
although ridiculed by Voltaire as an “obscure and absurd 
pamphlet,” prepared the way for his great cowp. 

This book, published anonymously, recounted in the 
fashion of the day, under the guise of an Oriental fable, 
many malicious anecdotes of the Court of Louis XIV. It 
told, in short, how the king’s natural son struck the Dauphin 
in a quarrel, and that Louis, unwilling to order his death, 
in order to avoid scandal, imprisoned him, masked, in the 
Bastille. The story was eagerly discussed, everybody specu- 
lating as to the author, but never suspecting it to be an 
ably conceived and successful attempt of Voltaire to awaken 
interest. 

The publication of the story in the Encyclopédie was the 
crowning stroke, firmly establishing the story, for the point 
of the accusation was by no means missed. Its truth was 
not questioned; it was accepted as a fact—so much so 
that Choiseul even dared to ask Louis XV the truth of the 
matter, only to receive the unsatisfying answer from that 
languid monarch: “If you knew who it was you would see 
that he was not in the least interesting.” 

To Madame de Pompadour, whom Choiseul next engaged 
to ask for him, he was more explicit, stating he was the 
minister of an Italian prince. And Marie Antoinette received 
from Maurepas the reply: ‘“‘ He was a subject of the Prince 
of Mantua, who was a danger to the State by reason of his 
love of intrigue.” And this is who he was in reality. 

In the words of M. Henri-Robert, who, in his summary 
of the case in Les Grands Procés de V Histoire, follows the 
conclusions arrived at by M. Funck-Bretano, the highest 
authority on the history of the Bastille: “The masked 
prisoner—masked not with a mask of iron, with its movable 
chin-piece working on steel springs, which can only be 
found under the pen of Voltaire, but in a simple soft mask 
of black velvet hiding the upper part of the face, Venetian- 
fashion, commonly known as a “ loup’’—this prisoner, to 
whom the journal of du Junca* alludes twice, who was 


* The only authoritative record of the prisoner referred to by Voltaire 
occurs in the diary of M. du Junca, Royal Lieutenant at the Bastille, where he 
is mentioned on two occasions. The first entry, on September 18, 1698, runs 
thus : 

‘* At three o’clock this afternoon M. de Saint-Mars, governor of the Chateau 
of the Bastille, arrived to assume his duties, coming from his governorship of 
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interred in the cemetery of St. Paul on November 19, 1703 
(not in the night, as Voltaire states, but at four o’clock in the 
afternoon), was quite simply Count Ercole Antonio Matthioli, 
born at Bologna, December 1, 1640, and sometime Secretary 
of State to Charles IV, Duke of Mantua.’’ 

As he truly remarks, the mask of iron can only be found 
in the pages of Voltaire. The records of the Bastille make 
no mention of it; Louis’s sister-in-law, the first to write 
of the mysterious prisoner, reports him as simply ‘‘ masked,’’ 
while the anonymous Mémoires similarly describe him. By 
this was signified the “‘loup ” which was generally employed 
at the period to conceal the features of State prisoners when 
on @ journey or promenading the ramparts of their prison 
where they might have been recognized. It was not until 
fifty years had passed since his death that this ordinary 
mask became, in Voltaire’s versatile mind, one of iron with 
& movable chin-piece. 

Count Hercules Antony Matthioli, Secretary of State to 
Charles IV de Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua, negotiated secretly 
in 1678 the transfer of the fortified frontier town of Casal 
from his master to Louis XIV. The latter was so pleased 
with his efforts that on the night of his departure from 
Paris he presented him, in a personal interview, with a 
magnificent diamond and four hundred double louis d’or. 
Matthioli, however, betrayed the treaty to the Courts of 


the Isles Sainte-Marguerite-Honorat, bringing with him an old prisoner of 
Pignerol, whom he made always go masked, and whose name he did not give. 
Having placed him in the first room of the tower la Bassiniére to wait for night, 
at nine o’clock I took him myself, with M. de Rosarges, one of the sergeants 
the governor had brought with him, and installed him on the third floor of 
la Bretaudiére, which I had completely furnished some days before his arrival 
according to orders I had received from M. de Saint-Mars. This prisoner will 
be served and cared for by M. de Rosarges and fed by the governor.” 

The second, after an interval of five years, records his death under the date 
November 19, 1703, and mentions the mask being of velvet : 

“The unknown prisoner, who was always masked with a mask of black 
velvet, whom M. de Saint-Mars, the governor, brought with him when he came 
from the Isles Sainte-Marguerite, and whom he had guarded for a long time, 
was taken ill on coming from Mass this morning and died this evening at ten 
o’clock without having any serious illness. M. Giraut, our chaplain, confessed 
him, very surprised at his death. He had never been to the sacraments, and 
our chaplain exhorted him to do so shortly before he died. This unknown 
prisoner was buried on Tuesday, November 20, at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
in the churchyard of St. Paul, our parish, He was entered on the register as 
“name unknown,” M. de Rosarges, major, and Arreil, surgeon, signing it.” 

In the margin du Junca added some days later: “I have learnt since that 
he was entered on the register as Marchiel, and that forty livres were paid for 
his internment.” 

The name is a slip of duJunca’s ; it stands in the register as ‘‘ Marchioly.” 
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Vienna, Madrid, and Turin, receiving the sum of £2,000 from pe 
the latter for his treachery. his 
The negotiations were ruptured at the eleventh hour, and § ho 
proof of Matthioli’s treason was soon obtained by the Abbé 
d’Estrades, Louis’s ambassador to the Venetian Republic, § y, 
who had initiated the rapprochements. The Grand sp 
Monarque’s fury at being thus fooled by the knavery of 
the minister of a pettifogging Italian duchy knew no bounds, 
but although he could vent some of it on his representative J re 
in the affair, the unfortunate Pomponne, Matthioli, on | th 
foreign soil, rejoiced in security. to 

It was not long, however, before the resourceful Abbé | gt, 
d’Estrades proposed to his royal master a most audacious | §, 
plan to soothe his wounded pride—nothing less than to | ge 
kidnap the Italian minister by force, and, in the teeth of 
international rights, carry him prisoner into France. To pe 
this project Louis agreed and entrusted its execution to the | (y 
abbé, giving him emphatic command that all must be done | }; 
with the utmost secrecy and that “‘ nobody must know } of 
what has happened to this man.” The simplicity of the | p 
plan insured its success. The unsuspecting Matthioli was | jr 
invited to a hunting party, and in a wild and desolate spot 
surrounded by a dozen horsemen, who masked him and 
carried him to the fortress of Pignerol, whose gates 
closed behind him on May 2, 1679. According to the report 
forwarded to Paris, all was accomplished without violence: 
and without even those concerned in his capture knowing 
his identity. 

At first he was entered on the records under the name 
of Estang, but gradually the name of Matthioli was restored 
to him, becoming later corrupted to ‘“‘ Marthioli.”” When 
in 1681 the governor of Pignerol, M. Saint-Mars, was trans- 
ferred to the Isles Ste. Marguerite, Matthioli remained at | 
Pignerol for a time, but at the beginning of 1694 he followed 
Saint-Mars to Ste. Marguerite, and finally, on Saint-Mars’ 
appointment to the Bastille, he accompanied him there in 
September 1698. Five years later he died and was buried 
under the name of Marchioly, correct orthography not being 
considered of great importance in the seventeenth century. 

The famous incident of the writing on the plate occurred 
during his stay at Ste. Marguerite, but the truth of the tale 
is far less romantic than Voltaire would have us believe. 
It was not the Iron Mask but a Huguenot minister who 
wrote, not a history of his high birth and misfortunes, but 
a protest against his imprisonment, and not on a silver 
plate but a tin dish! As to the governor serving him 
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personally, it was his custom to take their food to each of 
his prisoners. Matthioli was not the only one to be thus 
honoured. 

On the journey from Pignerol to Ste. Marguerite, Saint- 
Mars took Matthioli in a coach with drawn blinds, but in 
spite of all his precautions, or probably on account of them, 
public interest was aroused. He was bombarded with 
questions regarding the prisoner’s identity, and, on his 
refusal to reply, with conjectures: some surmising he was 
the Duke of Beaufort and others a son of Cromwell, in answer 
to which he says he told his interlocutors more cock-and-bull 
stories. We can have little doubt that this mockery of 
Saint-Mars was the origin of the tales of a masked and 
secret prisoner of high rank. 

The other details, of the doctor who never saw his 
patient’s face, his noble bearing and taste for fine linen 
(which the editor of the Encyclopédie employs as a proof of 
his thesis, stating he inherited it from his mother, Anne 
of Austria !), neither prove nor disprove anything, except, 
perhaps, his noble birth and the fulfilment of Louis’s 
instructions on his capture to hide completely his identity. 

The order to Saint-Mars to take up the governorship of 
the Bastille was couched in these words: “The King wishes 
you to leave the Isles of Ste. Marguerite and come to the 
Bastille, bringing with you your old prisoner.” These latter 
words were frequently employed by Saint-Mars himself in 
his correspondence to designate Matthioli, who had then 
been in his charge for nearly twenty years. This corresponds 
both with Voltaire’s statement of his coming from Ste. 
Marguerite and Maurepas’s that an Italian statesman was 
the original of the legend. 

It seems that Voltaire deliberately invented, by judicious 
blending of fact, fiction and insinuation, the tale of the 
Iron Mask, which had such a tremendous vogue—perhaps 
the greatest hoax in history. Sober historians discoun- 
tenanced him almost from the first, for as early as 1770 
Baron Heiss identified this unknown as Matthioli, and 
devoted workers following on his steps have, each in his 
turn, lifted the veil a little more from the enigma, until 
to-day the Baron’s solution is universally admitted. 

_ There will doubtless always remain some who prefer the 
romantic legend to the cold reality of history, and many 
more who see with regret the implacable advance of truth 
sweep away the most intriguing story of the “ grim Bastille.” 


J. Cyrm M. Epwarps 


CANADA AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE 


THE backwash of the Australian Prime Minister’s speeches in 
Canada is beginning to make itself felt. Mr. Mackenzie King 
hinted that Mr. Bruce shoyld have minded his own business, 
but the Canadian Premier did not speak very loud. He 
did not want the matter to become controversial. He has 
had enough of public contrasts, and does not want to enter 
the ring with Mr. Bruce again. 

But the people of Canada, fortunately, are not of the 
same ilk in “‘taking things lying down.” They do not 
quarrel with Mr. Bruce for telling the truth, but having 
pondered over his words they have been taken “ on the raw.” 
For whatever may be said by irritated leaders of the 
Canadian Government by way of shelving things, the fact 
cannot be avoided that a man with Bruce’s sense of respon- 
sibility would never have dared to point out to Canada, 
Canada’s slackness in Imperial contribution unless his state- 
ment were true. 

And Canada in general has been earnestly impressed by 
this frankness and straightforwardness. One of the leading 
Liberal organs in Canada went so far as to reassure its 
readers that nothing detrimental to the Empire had happened 
at the Imperial Conference, because Bruce, whose loyalty 
and straightforwardness were beyond question, had said so, 
Previously they had been unable to come to any conclusion 
whatsoever. 

And in consequence Canada’s pride has been hurt, 
For it cannot be denied that a national feeling is emerging 
in Canada as in Australia. There is not in Canada, as in 


England, the background of history and wars that makes / 


entry into war nationally a matter of common necessity for 
survival. It was Canada’s first great national war, and 
she is rather conscious and proud of the way she acquitted 
herself in it. That is so far a healthy national spirit, and 
in no way incompatible with sentimental close relations of 
kinship with Great Britain in the Empire. 

But unfortunately this national pride is being exploited 
by the wrong people. There is a vast difference between 
Canadians after their war record being proud that they are 
Canadians—as are also Australians and the participants of 
probably all countries proud of their nationality—there is 
a vast difference between this proper spirit of nationalism 
and the founding of a national state which carries the 
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earmarks of autonomy without facing the obligations of 
autonomy. So far Mr. Mackenzie King has been able to 
mark Canada’s autonomy by outward signs, such as the 
appointment of a representative at Washington, but he has 
been characteristically silent on the other point of national 
obligations for a Canada either within or without the Empire. 
And in that respect he has failed to reckon with the spirit 
of the Canadian people aroused by the Bruce speeches. 

Canadian people do not take their politics seriously, 
probably because it is such a long time since they have 
had a statesman. All these constitutional changes in the 
main leave them cold. They are not concerned with them, 
nor do they realize their significance. But it is a different 
thing when someone puts it up to them in fairly unequivocal 
language that they are welchers. This is a rebuke they 
are not accustomed to receive nor to suffer. Remains to be 
seen what practical form in repudiation their indignation 
will take. 

Canada at the present time has no defence worthy of 
the name. She is no doubt well advised in not keeping a 
standing force of any size, for future wars will demand more 
and more civilian armies which may be harnessed in a 
short time. Nor can one quarrel with her for employing 
her Air Force for civilian duties over her great. spaces. 
Economy after all should mark every Government. Canada 
need do no more than keep the nucleus of these two services 
—the Army and the Air Force—and she will not lose caste 
in the eyes of the other Dominions. 

But it is when one comes to view Canada’s attitude 
towards the Navy that Canada’s slackness in Imperial 
Defence stands forth. Mr. Mackenzie King himself has no 
profound acquaintance with warfare, and unfortunately is 
one of those who prefer, or profess to believe, that the Navy 
is obsolete. Propaganda to this effect is not wanting in 
England in the eagerness of a new service to establish itself— 
and the Canadian Premier has acclaimed with enthusiasm 
the idea because it has allowed him to erect a mooring 
mast and establish an Aerial Mail Service and Forest Fire 
Patrol which pay for themselves. It has also given him the 
excuse for passing this off as Canada’s contribution to 
Imperial Defence. Yet unless Canada prefers to sit down 
under the stigma of welcher her pro rata per population 
contribution to Imperial Defence must be expressed in 
terms of Naval contribution. 

The question is, Will the people of Canada awaken to 
this realization ? There are signs that, in spite of great 
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inherent difficulties, in time they will. The inherent diffi. 
culties are these. Canada is part of a continent, and has 
not the sea sense of Great Britain, Australia, or New Zealand, 
Moreover, though they would not like to admit it openly, 
they may have in the back of their minds the Monroe Doctrine, 
Also it must not be lost sight of that Canada was populated 
by people, and is still being populated by people, who 
emigrate to improve their position and standard of living, 
They succeed in doing this, and immediately desire fee 
ever on its accomplishment. They live for business and 
commercial and financial success. This permeates all 
strata of society and makes them irksome of taxation, 
Mr. Mackenzie King was clever enough to seize this fact when 
he made reduction of income tax the chief plank in_his 
recent general election. One can ask a Canadian w 
loyalty is beyond question why Canada does not toe the 
line abreast of Australia and New Zealand, and the reply 
will be in nearly every case, “ Why should we bother? If 
another war comes we will send over our men the same as 
before.” 

That shows a faulty apprehension of the true situation, 
and is the more remarkable in a country so given over to 
insurance in every branch of life and business activity as 
Canada. It is partly due to the failure of the Conservative 
Party, from Sir Robert Borden onwards, to grasp Canada’s 
true position in the Empire. Neither has the present 
Conservative Party yet consolidated to present the true 
position to the country but is fumbling. For Canadians to 
say that they will not be found wanting when the time 
comes is equivalent to saying they will be willing to stand 
in line and pass the fire buckets once the flames start, but 
are not willing to help pay for the upkeep of a fire station 
that might prevent the conflagration. A primitive con- 
ception, indeed, in such a progressive and up-to-date 
country. 

The League of Nations, also, is a contributory factor 
with its soporific fallacies, the more baneful in its effect upon 
Canada’s Imperial participation in that Mr. Mackenzie King 
at once embraced it as his favourite handmaiden. The 
world had its Norman Angells and its financial experts 
before the last war, who pledged themselves that war was 
impossible because they proved it on paper with figures, 
and the crop of these dangerous illusionists is flourishing 
again. 

But Canada’s trade is increasing in foreign ports, and 
more Canadian products are carried each year on the high 
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seas. Mackenzie King’s outlook is all continental because 
he takes alli his inspiration from the United States; but it is 
beginning to dawn upon the Canadian people that they are 
a unit in an Empire that stretches around the world, and 
that the mobility of defence necessary for this Empire can 
only be expressed in terms of the Navy. Theircontinental 
position is similar to that of the United States only if they 
are out of the Empire—an idea abhorrent to the majority 
of the Canadians at present at any rate. The idea of Empire 
is beginning to dawn upon them, and what it means. The 
Chinese crisis, and the prompt protection by the British 
Navy of Canadian missionaries and commercials in China, 
was like an illuminating flash of lightning to them. And, 
on top of it all, those bald, excoriating figures of Bruce, that 
may not be dodged—Great Britain, £2 lls. ld.; Australia, 
£1 5s.; Canada, 5s. 10d.—are becoming like a nightmare 
to them, something that doughty people who would retain 
their self-respect must face. The Naval Defence figures are : 
Great Britain, £1 5s. 7d.; Australia, 17s. 2d.; Canada, 8d. 

They have hitherto looked upon Australia’s and New 
Zealand’s interest in Naval Defence, and the Singapore Base 
in particular, as something of peculiar importance to the 
Southern Pacific. They are beginning to doubt now this 
conception, as their comprehension of Empire develops. 
They are beginning to see that, though the separate units 
of the Empire possess autonomous Governments suitable to 
their peculiar needs, the Empire after all is an entity under 
one Crown, calling for common co-operation, and that if one 
part of it fall the Empire exists no more. They are beginning 
to realize that the great food-market they have in England 
is vital to their prosperity—that if England should go under 
and lose her purchasing power Canada also would go under. 
They are beginning to realize that the great trade-routes 
that carry her exports require protection in war, and that 
their insurance is paid in peace-time, by upkeeping the Navy. 
And, being an honest business people, they are beginning to 
realize that they should not have the benefit of insurance 
without paying their share of the premiums. Had the 
Navy not been in an efficient state at the outbreak of the 
last war, history might be written to-day in quite different 
characters. 

For the Canadians are a virile, proud people, but careless 
with the carelessness of youth and health and great natural 
resources. Theirs is not an intensive life, nor one fraught 
with international problems. And against all Imperial 
march forward ever drags the ball and chain of Quebec’s 
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isolation. Quebec is not France, nor England, nor Canada, 
Quebec is simply Quebec, and will become with Jesuit 
obduracy and casuistry nothing else but Quebec. Quebec 
has long ago forgotten she was a conquered province 
treated with the magnanimity with which Britain alone of 
all conquerors treats the conquered. Quebec has never 
been reminded by Britain, nor by the British-speaking 
portion of Canada, of her origin as one of the provinces of 
Confederation. They have always played cricket with her. 
Yet Quebee’s present attitude is untenable. It is incom- 
patible with the progress of Canada as an autonomous 
nation within the British Empire. For Quebec the Empire 
does not exist, and the Quebec vote in Dominion elections 
negatives all Imperial tendency initiated by the English- 
speaking parts of Canada. If Quebec is fiercely inimical 
to annexation to the United States whereby she would lose 
the rights granted her by the Treaty of Paris, yet can she 
not be called warm towards England or the Empire. Quebec 
is an ossified limb of a growing body. 

And the little vote-catching leaders of the Canadian 
people, for the sake of clinging to office, are willing to bow 
and scrape to Quebec and repress the British-Canadian 
people’s desire for full Imperial co-operation—a co-operation 
that would release them from the covert sneers of the other 
Dominions. Not until the Conservative Party builds up a 
following in English Canada sufficient to offset the drag of 
Quebec will it be able to carry a Naval programme of 
Canadian participation in Imperial defence. And against 
that militate other factors which the Conservatives cannot 
abandon, such as tariffs—a policy which keeps them out of 
the West. It is all the more important that Canada’s 
immigration become preponderantly British, especially in 
the West. But that is not being done at present. One 
hears a great deal of the British who leave these shores for 
Canada and scarcely anything of the Poles, Hungarians, 
and others who are leaving Europe in greater numbers. 

Another aspect of the situation that affects the various 
portions of the Empire is the state of England’s home 
politics. Should the Socialists come to power and remain 
true to their tenets, it is idle to say that Empire bonds would 
not be loosened. The advocates of Internationalism cannot 
bring that creed into line with advocacy of the Empire. 
The Dominions at least have no time for these doctrines of 
mass evolution, which are applicable only to over-populated 
countries. Their energies are given not to social legislation, 
which puts a premium upon not working, but to doing the 
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jobs that lie to hand, of which there is a sufficiency. It is 
true that during the Socialists’ brief seat in the saddle 
Thomas became an Imperialist; but the Socialists were not 
in real power, and the rank and file have little knowledge 
of the Overseas Dominions. The Dominions are composed 
of vigorous and independent individualists, and any policy 
that would prescribe as national prosperity a too heavy 
legislation coddling the masses would be abhorrent to them, 
and drive a rift between them and the Mother Country. 
Besides, Socialists in power are likely to be too busy 
defending themselves from the extremists to be able to give 
much attention to the Empire. The Socialist Party, with its 
creed of mass evolution, is destined to be like the rabbit in 
Nature—the helpless victim of all enemies possessing claw 
and fang. Both Russia and China, where the highest con- 
ditions of mass inertia and evolution reign, are ridden by 


_ the individual plunderer and the tyrant. Not even Ramsay 


MacDonald’s great voice could save the Empire by debate. 
So that the Canadian procrastinators seize upon this as an 
added reason for Canada delaying the time when she should 
ease the burden of defence. 

On the other hand, in Canada the late Imperial Conference 


| has produced a bitter section of Diehards, who were goaded 


into contemptuous anger by Mackenzie King’s fatuous 
announcement that he had brought back with him a new 
Magna Charta for Canada. This section is intensely 
British, and more numerous than would at first blush appear. 
It is the party that would resist any attempt by King to 
bring in a flag Bill, and, though calm examination of the 
findings of the Imperial Conference seems to indicate that 
not much constitutional change has been made, neverthe- 
less this party will probably form a vigorous nucleus to 
agitate that Canada live up to the obligations of her boasted 
autonomy by “doing her bit,” as Australia and New 
Zealand are doing. And a section burning with the fires 
of intense patriotism can do a great deal towards pulling to 
them the slothful temporizers. 

This section also looks with disfavour upon the appoint- 
ment of a representative at Washington. Massey, the new 
plenipotentiary, is a friend of King and a social idealist— 
the kind of man who would not willingly do much harm, 
but, being committed to the virtues of world pacifism and the 
power of debate, is the sort of easy tool the United States 
might work upon to influence Canada through King to 
schemes inimical to Empire interests. The League of Nations 
was pushed on the Allies by the United States, only to be 
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repudiated by them afterwards, and the pushing by a wholly 
isolated continental power of a scheme of Naval reduction 
upon a far-scattered commonwealth like the British Empire 
is a move England should receive with caution. 

Getting down to the fact when is the English taxpayer 
going to be spared part of the cost of providing the Naval 
insurance for the Empire, it would not be surprising if this 
were made an issue before the next Canadian election, which 
should not be for some time yet. It is a fact often over- 
looked that Canada’s population now is nearly a quarter of 
that of Great Britain, and continually increasing in wealth, 
so that they ought easily to rally to the extent of a couple 
of modern battle-cruisers and a few destroyers instead of 
the comic little outfit of smacks they now call the Canadian 
Navy. Direct money contribution to the British Navy 
would never find sponsors in Canada, but it is not beyond 
the bounds of possibility that Canadians may with their 
new national consciousness be roused to take a pride in 
battleships manned and officered by Canadians and working 
from time to time with the British Fleet. The wise men 
are already telling how the next war will again be fought 
without men, but men and ships will always be used. The 
Air strengths of combatants tend quickly to neutralize one 
another in war-time, when factories are mobilized for mass 
production and enemy improvements are copied from cap- 
tured machines; but not so with the ships of the Navy. 
The Empire must pin her ultimate faith to these, as it always 
has done throughout her history—all arm-chair writers to the 
contrary. 


H. S. Murton 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


THAT IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 
To THE EDITOR oF THE National Review 


DuRBAN, 
February 23, 1927. 


Sm,—The more the results of the Imperial Conference of 
November last are examined, the more is one impressed 
with their stupendous futility. The Premiers of those 
Dominions whose loyalty was taken for granted went to 
London with the express determination to get to business 
to formulate proposals calculated to encourage inter- 
Imperial business relations, make the Empire as much as 
possible economically independent, while more than ever 
mutually dependent in respect of its component parts. 
These were the very practical and patriotic hopes and 
intentions of Australia, New Zealand, and Canada. But, 
no! At the bidding of a disgruntled delegate of a minority 
following in South Africa, the Conference was deflected 
from its main business and purpose to produce the pious 
resolutions on “ Status.” 

What a pity—a tragedy almost—that the British 
Government could not, or would not, be instructed by 
those loyalists in South Africa who ought to have been 
credited with knowing the position here very much better 
than they did! There is no excuse for the British Govern- 
ment committing this folly. They have made a pretence 
at statesmanship, and they have succeeded better than they 
realize in breaking the hearts of their own kin and creating 
a feeling almost of despair. They have so misread the 
history of American Independence that they have let 
loose the forces of disruption to operate by constitutional 
means. They have confirmed their enemies in their enmit 
by entrenching them, as they suppose, in an unassailable 
position of constitutional rights, and they have antagonized 
their friends—us, whose loyalty has been betrayed. 

The Imperial Conference, viewed from the British South 
African standpoint, will remain a monument to the stupidity 
of British politicians—by no stretch of the imagination 
can they be invested with the proud title of statesmen— 
and a tribute to that traditional simplicity of mind and 
purity of heart which regard enemies as their best and 
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trusted friends and those of their own household as poor 
relations—negligible, if a little troublesome. What the 
loyalists did for the Empire here and elsewhere in the time 
of danger and Britain’s sore need is forgotten. Loyalty 
seems almost a crime—indeed, it has been so adjudged. 
What General Hertzog and his followers did in South 
Africa, their record of hate, of treachery, and irreconcilable 
enmity to everything British, has been taken as a favourable 
ground on which to sow the good seed of Imperial unity, 
and irrefutable evidence—this treachery—that British South 
Africans are fools, prejudiced because they sit too near the 
stage where this tragedy of dishonour and broken faith was 
enacted. 

So the Imperial Conference has issued a New Testament 
giving a revised gospel of what the Empire is and how it 
is to be developed and made strong: “ Blessed are the 
disloyal, for they shall obtain perfect freedom.” 

The resolutions of the Conference have been made 
subject to the recommendations of a Dominions Committee 
still to be set up, and only after these recommendations 
have been ratified by the Parliaments concerned are they 
to become operative. That, at any rate, is how the Empire 
Group of South Africa reads the position. It is just here 
where the Conference seems to have acted in ignorance of 
the Constitutions of the Dominions. In respect of the 
Union of South Africa, Parliament is not the supreme 
authority, or, in other words, its authority is limited by 
the Constitution, so that its legislative acts must conform 
to the provisions and implications of the S.A. Act of 1909. 
Whatever revision of the Constitution may be required as 
the results of the Conference resolutions, Parliament is not 
competent of itself to give effect to it. Parliament—the 
Union Parliament—has no authority under the S.A. Act, 
1909, to revise the Constitution, so that in effect the Im- 
perial Conference has (quite unthinkingly, no doubt) been 
guilty of gratuitous interference with the rights and liberties 
and safeguards provided by our Constitution. The British 
South African citizens will not tolerate that. Whatever 
view the Imperial Government may take of its Imperial 
obligations, this one thing it cannot be permitted to do. 
It cannot deprive us (British South Africans) of our heritage, 
even to gain the more than doubtful loyalty of the tradi- 
tional enemies of the Empire. 

The British Government has put us in very much the 
same position as the Lloyd George Administration attempted 
to put Northern Ireland in order to appease the south, 
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but just as that rather discreditable effort failed in Ireland, 
so will this contemptuous treatment of South African 
loyalists fail in this Dominion to achieve its purpose. 

It is clear to us that our position is hopelessly mis- 
understood in Great Britain. It seems to have been taken 
for granted that since Union was consummated the late 
General Botha, after him General Smuts, and now General 
Hertzog, spoke and speaks for South Africa. The two 
first named quite accurately, it may be conceded, did 
represent the bulk of Dutch opinion, while the present 
Prime Minister speaks only for that very narrow-minded, 
exclusive Afrikanderdom which to-day, by grace of a dis- 
credited Labour Party, governs South Africa. 

None of them had, or has, any authority to speak for 
British South African loyalists. It would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to find a single utterance by a representative 
spokesman of Britons in this country in support of the 
claim to “ higher status ’ as propounded by General Smuts 
and this last “‘ audacity” perpetrated by General Hertzog. 
In a sense we are to blame for misleading opinion at Home 
on a very vital issue. We have, by our very silence and 
indifference, seemed to have acquiesced in these absurd 
claims. But, rightly or wrongly, we had little fear, so 
long as we felt we had ample safeguards provided by our 
Constitution—safeguards which not even Lloyd George, or 
Lord Balfour, or the noble Earl Birkenhead, can take from 
us. We have that assurance still, but we want it made 
plain to the Dutch leaders in the Union that no revision 
or tampering with our Constitution by a mere parlia- 
mentary majority can be effected or tolerated. It must be 
by agreement only—that is, agreement between the two 
dominant sections of the people, Dutch and English, speak- 
ing in the same way and for the same reason that Union 
itself was made possible. 

The essential basis of Union is co-operation. A par- 
liamentary majority cannot in the very nature of the case 
give expression to this spirit which should actuate every 
Act affecting the Constitution. If the preponderating 
majority of the people are not yet ready for that “ higher 
status” or “sovereign status,” the ambitious schemes of 
these ex-Republican leaders must in the meantime hang 
fire. We will co-operate within the limits of safety as 
provided by the Constitution, but we will not be dragooned 
into sailing on uncharted waters, distrusting, as we em- 
phatically do, the man at the helm. 

What claim, it may be asked, have we to speak for 
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British South Africans, being about half of the European 
population ? The recent Provincial Council elections are 
the evidence and proof of our authority, quite sufficient, 
apart from any other we could adduce. 

The Provincial Council elections of last week were 
conducted on strict party lines throughout three of the 
four provinces of the Union. The constituencies and the 
electorate are the same in the Cape and Transvaal as for 
the Legislative Assembly of the Union Parliament. In 
the Cape Council before dissolution the respective parties 
were represented as follows in a House of 51 members: 


S.A.P., led by General Smuts... .. 22 seats 
Nationalists, led by General Hertzog .. 23 ,, 
Labour, led by Colonel Cresswell jj wie 
Independents with Labour proclivities.. 2 ,, 


The new House is composed of : 

S.A.P., 27 seats; Nationalists, 22 seats; Labour, 1; 
Independent with S.A.P. leanings, 1; and the only seat 
held by Labour had its majority reduced from about 800 
to 180. 

In the Transvaal, in a House of 50 members, the position 
of parties now is: Nationalists, 23; S.A.P.,19; Labour, 1; 
the net result being that Labour lost one to the S.A.P. 
and held one by a much reduced majority, and S.A.P. lost 
one to the Nationalists. 

In Natal, in a House of 25 members, 8 more than 
represent this province in the Assembly, Labour lost all 
its seats, 5 in number, to the §.A.P., while the Nationalists 
lost one of two previously held to the S.A.P. 

These results are the reaction of the urban centres 
against the Pact Government, which General Hertzog 
presumed to tell the British people represented the people 
of South Africa. No doubt the Nationality and Flag Bill, 
detested and repudiated by every loyalist in the country, 
had much to do with the results, even though the Councils 
are supposed to deal with provincial matters only, but in 
their wider aspect they are an emphatic vote of ‘‘ no con- 
fidence’ in the immoral Pact between Nationalist and 
Labour, and a repudiation of General Hertzog and all his 
ways. The vote ought to show the Government and people 
of Great Britain that we know General Hertzog better 
than they do, that we will have none of him, and that in 
so far as he has persuaded the British Government (quite 
unwittingly we are ready to believe) to betray their own 
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blood in this country, we are prepared to protect ourselves 
even if repudiated by those whe or the time being suppose 
themselves invested with authority in the old country to 
do these evil things. 


For the Empire Group of South Africa, 
A. W. Davipson 


GUIDANCE FROM EDMUND BURKE. 
To tHE Eprror or THE National Review. 


Smr,—The State paper, published in the papers on February 24th, upon the 
activities of the Soviet Government in its envenomed campaign against this 
country and all it stands for, will assuredly be pondered by our people. Just 
one hundred and thirty years ago Great Britain was menaced by a propaganda 
hardly less dangerous, hardly less venomous, engineered by the Regicide Direc- 
tory of France. Then, as now, three-fourths of the country remained sound, 
steadfast, and whole-hearted ; but there was a foolish and recalcitrant minority 
whose motto might well have seemed to be “Our country—always wrong.” 
But there arose a great man who, undeterred by false or splenetic objections, 
stated the facts, drew the necessary inferences, and established his case against 
the Directory of France and the marplots of England. That man was Burke ; 
and his tremendous onslaught was published under the title of Four Letters 
on the Proposals for Peace with the Regicide Directory. I would venture most 
earnestly to suggest that those four letters be read, and re-read, to-day ; for 
the criticisms they embody are as applicable now as they were then. May I 
quote one or two passages by way of illustration ? 

“Instead of the religion and law by which they were in a great politic com- 
munion with the Christian world, they have constructed their Republic on 
three bases, all fundamentally opposed to those on which the communities of 
Europe are built. Its foundation is laid in regicide, in Jacobinism, and in 
atheism ; and it has joined to those principles a body of systematic manners 
which secures their operation.” 

We have but to substitute ‘‘ Bolshevism ” for “‘ Jacobinism ”’ and Burke’s 
statement is true of the Russian Government to-day. Again he writes: 

“T never thought we could make peace with the system ; because it was not 
for the sake of an object we pursued in rivalry with each other, but with the 
system itself, that we were at war. . . . The faction is not local or territorial : 
it is a general evil. When it least appears in action, it is full of strength. Its 
spirit lies deep in the corruptions of our common nature. . . . In France is the 
bank of deposit and the bank of circulation of all the pernicious principles that 
are forming in every state.” 

Read, to-day, ‘“‘ Russia” for “France,” and the description is only too 
eertain. And Burke puts his finger on the spot when he writes a little later on : 

“It is a war between the partisans of the ancient, civil, moral, and political 
order of Europe against a set of fanatical and ambitious atheists which means 
to change them all. It is not France [now Russia} extending a foreign empire 
over other nations ; it is a sect aiming at universal empire. . . . These rebels to 
God perfectly abhor the Author of their being. They hate Him ‘with all their 
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heart, with all their mind, with all their soul, and with all their strength.’ They 
cannot strike the Sun out of heaven, but they are able to raise a smouldering 
smoke which obscures Him from their own eyes. Not. being able to revenge 
themselves on God, they delight in vicariously defacing, degrading, torturing, 
and tearing in pieces His image in man.” 

Readers of that terrible book, Melgounov’s The Red Terror, know how per. 
fectly these words apply to the criminal lunatics who have, within the past ten 
years, deluged Russia with innocent blood. In confronting the Soviet system, 
we are face to face with an armed doctrine. And the influence of such a power 
is equal to a war ; its example more wasting than a hostile irruption. Have we 
not recognized the truth of this at last ? 

Finally, as Burke most justly writes : 

“The hostility with any other Power is separable and accidental; this 
Power, by the very condition of its existence, by its very essential constitution, 
is in a state of hostility with us and with all civilized people.” 

Burke has been in his grave for more than a century ; but his searching and 
prescient words remain : defunctus adhuc loquitur. 

E. H. BLaxkEnry 

WINCHESTER, 
February 28, 1927. 


